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HE state of Ireland has almost monopolised 
public attention throughout the whole of the 
week. The horrible murders which took 
place in Dublin on Sunday morning, followed a few hours 
later by the still more horrible reprisals inflicted by 
the police on the innocent spectators and players at a 
football match, have evidently stirred public opinion 
more than any Irish event ever stirred it before. Wed- 
nesday’s debate in the House of Commons, however, 
afforded eno present hope of any amelioration of the 
Irish situation. Sir Hamar Greenwood’s speech, with 
its frank confession of faith in the supreme efficacy of 
terrorism as a method of government, and its almost 
gleeful assurance that in this competition of arson and 
murder the “ Crown” would eventually win, was the 
sort of speech which defies comment. He spoke of 
Irishmen as the Turk must have spoken of Armenians. 
For those who accept the ethics of the assassin the speech 
was unanswerable; for those who do not it answered 
itself. If from such a situation we can extract a gleam 
of hope, it is only this: that at least the people of 
Great Britain are being forced to think and talk about 
Ireland, and whatever fresh tragedies may have to be 
faced in the meantime, the ultimate result of that 
thinking and talking is not really in doubt. No shrewd 
or impartial observer can be unaware that for Ireland 
this is the dark hour before the dawn. The cause of 
Irish freedom is winning fresh adherents every day. 
It is a tragic accident that at this stage of the world’s 
history there should be need for martyrs in such a 
cause; but at least Ireland has no good reason to 
fear that her martyrs will have died in vain. 
* * . 


Events in Russia are likely to arouse wide attention 
throughout Western Europe during the next few weeks. 





The final destruction of General Wrangel, and of all he 
stood for, has led to a situation which has not hitherto 
existed since Lenin seized the supreme power three 
years ago. The Red Army is free, it has no Russian 
enemies to fight, nor any serious prospect of that kind 
in the future. The debt which the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment owes to the fears and follies of the Allies eun hardly 
be over-estimated. They have enabled the Soviet to 
defeat its enemies one by one, and at the same time have 
helped to create a position which gives Russ: almost 
a moral right to wage fresh war. It was the Ales who 
encouraged the Poles in their great adventure, it was the 
Allies who deserted them at the critical moment, and 
who, when the tide seemed to have turned, connived at 
such terms of peace as made fresh war a certainty. 
The Bolsheviks gave Poland all she asked so that they 
might deal with Wrangel. Now they have dealt with 
him, and now inevitably there will be a revision of the 
Treaty of Riga. It is stated that the Russians are about 
to re-oceupy Vilna under some sort of understanding 
with Lithuania. The Poles ean hardly treat that as an 
act of war, for officially they have disclaimed responsi- 
bility for their d’Annunzio, General Zeligowski. The 
Bolsheviks have thus been allowed to gather every 
card into their hands. That they will play them with 
skill is probable. Before taking any very active step 
they will doubtless secure their Trade agreement. 
But after that their hands will be free, and nothing is 
more certain than that Poland will then once more be 
in peril—greater peril than ever before, and with fewer 


friends. 
* x * 


The impotence of the League of Nations to save the 
remnants of the Armenian people is painfully illustrated 
by the proceedings at Geneva. After much impas- 
sioned oratory, tempered by a bucketful of cold water 
from Mr. Balfour, it was decided to try to find some 
Power which would “ take the necessary measures to 
stop the hostilities between Armenia and the Kemalists.” 
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Some of the delegates objected that it was hopeless to 
treat with a rascally brigand like Mustapha Kemal. 
M. Viviani thought otherwise. Lord Robert Cecil was 
not unduly optimistic about negotiations, but expressed 
a desperate confidence that “‘ somehow the world would 
find means to enforce its will.” But what is the world’s 
will? All decent people in every country are pro- 
foundly moved and anxious to redeem their promises to 
Armenia, But their Governments are swayed by other 
considerations besides decency, and each of the Powers 
that is capable of the task has cogent reasons for not 
attempting it. There is, in fact, no united will in any 
nation to accept this barren mandate—only a desire 
that somebody else may jump into the breach. We 
believe, as we have said before, that the solution is for 
the League itself to undertake the work, disposing of an 
international force and international funds. It is easy 
to discover objections to that, but none of them is 
insuperable. International co-operation is found per- 
fectly feasible against Russia, or Germany, or against 
the Turks themselves, when there is any “ interest,” 
real or alleged, in question. We could hazard the sugges- 
tion that a great many British soldiers would as lief be 
engaged in defending Armenian children against Kemal 
as in defending Arab oil wells against the Arabs. And 
a great many British taxpayers would infinitely prefer 
to pay for three or four brigades in Erivan than for the 
huge army they are maintaining at present in Mesopo- 
tamia. Nor is it to be forgotten that, honour and 
common humanity apart, the protection of Armenia 
is a vital part of the general problem of peace in the 
Middle East. And is not peace in the Middle East a 
real interest for the European Powers ? 
* * * 

The Second Reading debate of the Ministry of Health 
(Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, on which we commented 
last week, did not exhaust the surprises in store for 
us. The Bill is now being hacked about by a Standing 
Committee, and in the discussion on clause 8, which 
deals with the powers of Local Authorities to check 
“luxury” building, Dr. Addison moved, and carried, 
a very ingenious insertion. This new provision enables 
any Local Authority to prohibit “‘ the construction of 
any works or buildings where it appears to the authority 
that the provision of dwelling accommodation for their 
area is being delayed by a deficiency of labour due to 
the payment of remuneration in any form to persons 
employed on the construction of those works or 
buildings in excess of that commonly recognized by 
employers and trade societies in the district.” This 
means that power is given to public bodies to make 
a Trade Union rate a maximum rate, and we agree with 
Mr. Edwards, the Labour member for Bedwelty, who 
said that the proposal was “most extraordinary and 
unusual,” and that “he had never looked upon it as 
his duty to help frame legislation for curtailing wages.” 
What is still more extraordinary is that other Labour 
members supported the proposal, and the only allies 
that Mr. Edwards found were Coalition Unionists and 
Liberals. It is a serious matter, of course, that many 
contractors have drawn operatives away from house- 
building by the “ bribe” of higher wages. But surely 
what is wrong is not that the men are paid higher wages, 
but that the contractors are allowed to carry out 
“luxury” building at all. If the Local Authority 
has not already got sufficient powers to stop “ luxury ” 





work, let it have them and enforce them. But to make 
the rate of wages paid a test of whether a particular 
building is permissible or not, seems to us as fantastic 
and dangerous a principle as could well have been 
devised. 


* * * 


The movement among employers in the direction of 
an actual reduction of wages is apparently beginning. 
The first step has been taken by the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation, which has given notice to the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, Cabinet-Makers 
and Joiners of a reduction in wages of 12s. per week 
from the beginning of December. The Union is deter- 
mined to resist this reduction ; and strikes, which may 
easily spread to other shipyard trades, are threatened 
in connection with it in the principal shipbuilding 
centres. The Yorkshire Building Employers have now 
followed suit by making application to their District 
Conciliation Board for a reduction in wages of 4d. per 
hour ; and in this case also it is certain that the demand, 
if pressed forward, will be resisted 7 the Building 
Trades Operatives, who are indeed likely to put in a 
counter-claim for an increase. Apart from actual 
demands for wage reductions, it is manifest that the 
organised employers in most industries are putting 
up a stiffer resistance than before to claims for further 
advances. The negotiations which are going on in 
various industries, including the engineering industry, 
just now, are proving very protracted and difficult, 
and it does not appear that any offers of further 
advances are forthcoming from the employers. At 
the same time there is a disposition on the part of the 
Unions to do all they can to avoid disputes under 
what they regard as unfavourable conditions. There 
is, no doubt, however, that any attempt to reduce 
wages will be resisted with the united force of the 
whole Trade Union movement. 

* * ** 


The enormous increase in the cost of living during 
the past month just announced by the Ministry of 
Labour introduces into this difficult situation a fresh 
complication. The cost of living, according to the 
official figures (which the Trade Unions regard as under- 
estimating the real increase), was at the beginning of this 
month 176 per cent. above the pre-war level and 12 per 
cent. above the level reached last month. Under 
normal conditions this immense increase would produce, 
in practically all industries, demands for further wage 
advances. To some extent these demands may be 
checked by the rapid growth of unemployment, but 
there is no doubt that they will be brought forward 
and pressed in a number of cases. The figures 
announced by the Ministry of Labour are especially 
remarkable, when considered in connection with the 
figures given last month. Then, the miners were 
actively pressing their wage claim, and the announce- 
ment of a considerable rise in the cost of living during 
September was expected. But when the figures came 
they showed only an increase of 3 per cent. It is not 
unlikely that a good many Trade Unions will draw 
the conclusion that the increase was artificially kept 
down last month, when the miners’ case was under 
discussion, and that the abnormally high increase 
shown this month is to some extent a consequence of 
this artificial depression. We are not ourselves making 
this charge against the Ministry of Labour, but it 
must be remembered that the official cost of living 
figures are already suspect in the Trade Union world, 
and this curious coincidence will undoubtedly tend to 
deepen the suspicion. 

* * * 


The muddle about unemployment is made worse by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s evasive reply to a deputation 
representing all parties on the London County Council 
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which waited on him on Wednesday. When the 
London Labour Mayors went to see him some weeks 
ago, and called upon the Government to take action to 
deal with unemployment in the London area, the Prime 
Minister endeavoured to shift the responsibility on to 
the London County Council and put forward the scheme 
for the construction of arterial roads under the Council’s 
auspices. It was. recognised from the first that any 
scheme of this sort would provide only a very partial 
and local alleviation of unemployment. But it now 
appears that there is little chance even of this quite 
inadequate measure being put rapidly into effect. No 
power has at present been extended to the London 
County Council compulsorily to acquire the land needed 
for the construction of these arterial roads; voluntary 
acquisition, whatever the Prime Minister may say, is 
out of the question, and the scheme is therefore likely 
to be hung up until the Government makes up its mind 
to grant the necessary compulsory powers. Even then, we 
shall have found not any solution of the unemployment 
problem nor even any widespread relief, but only one 
more expensive palliative under cover of which the 
Government can evade its responsibility for decisive 
action. Any measures worth talking about for dealing 
with unemployment must either be general or, if they 
are confined to a particular type of work, must be parts 
of a general scheme. The arterial road plan may be 

uite justifiable in itself, but it has all the air of a scrap 
thrown to a hungry dog. 

* * 7 


The International Labour Conference, which was held 
last summer at Genoa by the International Labour 
Office of the League of Nations to consider the applica- 
tion of the Conventions of Washington to seafarers, 
failed by a hair’s breadth to arrive at a decision on the 
subject of the eight hours working day. The question, 
however, was not allowed to rest. The Congress of 
the International Seafarers’ Federation, held at Brussels 
in August, decided, after a long discussion, to postpone 
a proposal to organise a universal strike of seamen to 
enforce a reduction of working hours and to request 
the International Labour Office to endeavour to arrange 
for an International Conference of Shipowners and 
Seamen to consider the possibility of arriving at an 
agreement on the subject. The International Labour 
Office entered into negotiations with the various bodies 
concerned, and finally the International Shipping 
Federation agreed to meet the seamen’s organisations 
as proposed. At the recent sittings at Geneva, of the 
Joint Maritime Committee appointed at the Genoa 
Conference to consider various matters affecting sea- 
farers, it was definitely arranged that the proposed 
Conference should take place the third week in January 
next, under the chairmanship of M. Albert Thomas, 
the Director of the International Labour Office. This 
decision of the shipowners and seamen shows that the 
International Labour Office has gained the confidence 
of the representatives of the maritime industry and 
is regarded by them as the right instrument to employ 
in dealing with International labour problems. It is 
interesting to note that the Conference now decided 
upon will be the first International Conference of 
representatives of employers and employed ever held. 


* * * 


The Committee appointed by the Government to 
report upon the desirability of so amending the Factory 
Acts as to enable two shifts to be worked where women 
are employed has reported, as it was intended to report, 
in favour of the proposal; and it is announced that 
the Cabinet has accepted the Report of the Committee. 
This is what is commonly called a “ramp.” When 
this particular proposal was brought before the Wash- 
ington Conference, it was rejected by an overwhelming 
majority in face of the general hostility of the Labour 


representatives from all over the world. An attempt 
was made, nevertheless, to give it legislative sanction 
for this country, first by tacking it on to the Hours 
Bill agreed upon by workers and employers at the 
National Industrial Conference, and, when that failed 
owing to the opposition of the Trade Union repre- 
sentatives, by the introduction of a separate Bill. 
This Bill has been vigorously opposed by all the Trade 
Unions principally concerned and especially by all 
the Lancashire Cotton Unions and by the Women 
Workers. The proposal to introduce two shifts would, 
indeed, amount to a tearing up of some of the principal 
safeguards secured as a result of the agitation for the 
Factory Acts more than half a century ago, and would 
put an important part of Factory legislation back 
where it was before 1850. The measure is beit 

pressed forward, not because there is any widesprea 

demand for it on the part of the greater number of the 
trades covered by the present Factory Act regulations, 
but because of the supposed necessity for it in one or 
two comparatively unimportant industries. But we 
cannot think that there can be any grounds which 
would justify so drastic a measure. 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It is natural, but 
none the less deplorable, that to the average Englishman 
Sunday last should be remembered for the ruthless 
murder of fourteen unarmed British officers in Dublin, 
while to the average Irishman the outstanding event 
on that day of horrors is the killing of thirteen unarmed 
civilians, including children and women, and the 
wounding of scores of others, by men in the service of 
the Crown. Were it realized that the morning murders 
were a tragedy for Ireland and the Croke Park massacre 
a tragedy for England there would be at least a gleam 
of light in the dark prospect that confronts both nations. 
As it is, unfortunately, not merely have the extremists 
on both sides been confirmed in their faith, but they 
are in a position to argue that reprisals are a necessity 
forced on them by the action of their opponents. The 
onslaught of the gunmen revolted all sections of Irish 
opinion, and had it stood alone it could hardly have 
failed to provoke a stronger reaction against the policy 
of violence than anything that has yet taken place. 
The Irish Executive had not the insight to let it stand 
alone. Possibly the decision to raid Croke Park was 
not inspired by a desire to repeat Amritsar, but if not 
an act of criminal madness, it was certainly madness. 


* * * 


As ought to have been foreseen, the appearance of 
armed raiders, dashing through the turnstiles with 
rifles at the ready, produced a stampede amongst the 
thousands of spectators, and the stampede led to wild 
volleys from the invaders. That the first shots came 
from the crowd is contradicted by the evidence of 
scores of survivors who have no sympathy with the 
““murder movement” or even with Sinn Fein. It is 
significant that, though military were present in force, 
the auxiliary police alone used their rifles and revolvers. 
Had there been a concerted attack by gunmen, as Sir 
Hamar Greenwood alleges, is it probable that the 
soldiers would have remained mere lookers-on? Most 
people feared that Croke Park was only a beginning. 
But after this episode the authorities do seem to have 
made an effort to keep their forces in hand. With the 
troops the task has been easy enough, but the auxiliary 
police present a more difficult problem. These men 
operate in small parties under no effective supervision, 
and are apparently permitted to act as seems good 
in their own eyes. To put them on the streets of 
Dublin under existing conditions is a direct invitation 
to disorder. It may interest English people to know 
that one of the methods employed by these bands to 
defeat the “‘ murder plot ”’ is to jump down from their 
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lorries in a crowded street, hold up all passers-by, and 
compel them with a pistol at their heads to uncover 
and say, “God save the King.” The general round-up 
still continues, and by now the number of suspects in 
custody must nearly equal the arrests that followed the 
1916 rising. 
* * * 
PouiTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—We are now ap- 
proaching that ticklish period of the Session when 
Mr. Bonar Law’s deficiencies as Parliamentary leader 
—unexampled since Mr. Balfour’s happy-go-lucky prime—are 
apt to reach their annual bursting-point. This year the exposure 
threatens to be more than usually disconcerting. After sitting 
four or five weeks, dawdling now over one subject, now over 
another, and on at least one occasion varying the slovenly se- 
quence by a motiveless holiday, the Commons are at last beginning 
to release some of their Bills for the consideration of the Lords. 
I dare not anticipate what will happen in that House when to 
the Irish Bill is added the Agriculture Bill, to say nothing of the 
Health Bill—though the last should perhaps be regarded as 


already out of the list. 
* * * 


Last year, it may be remembered, instead of attempting to 
face this regularly-recurring dilemma, the Government got out 
of it by contriving a sudden bolt. To begin. with, there was 
some pretence of a carry-over motion by which the legislation of 
the autumn session, including the Anti-Dumping Bill (1919 
edition) was to be resumed in 1920 from the point at which it 
had been broken off in the previous year. Unfortunately, that 
astute bilking device is now blownupon. Consequently two at 
least of the Session’s Bills must take theirjchance in the ordinary 
way, and, of the two, it is the Agriculture Bill that is the more 
likely to cause domestic friction—that is, of a kind that may 
kindle a spirit of revolt among the Unionists not only in the 
Lords but in the Commons as well. I believe the Government 
are apprehensive of some such development, which is clearly 
not rendered less possible by their slackness in leaving so impor- 
tant and so combustible a part of their programme to the eleventh 


hour. 
7 * * 


Some attempt is being made to get up a fight on behalf of the 
Health Bill, but the outlook, I fear, is not at all encouraging. 
Owing to Mr. Law’s bad management, time is now on the side 
of the wreckers, and worse still, unless I am mistaken, the Govern 
ment as a whole are not in a mood to regret the conjunction. 
As a Minister, unluckily, Dr. Addison would not be missed ; 
otherwise his friends might counsel a threat of resignation, if 
only as atry-on. Things being as they are, that would probably 
mean that both the Bill and its parent would go, which in turn 
(things being as they are) might only mean that more people 
than ever would feel reconciled to the loss of the Bill. 

* * * 


I see it stated that in deciding to accept the hospitality of the 
Constitutional Club Mr. Lloyd George has been influenced by 
his sense of the patriotism shown by the Club when it gave up 
its premises to him as War Minister in 1916. Without impugning 
the patriotism of either Constitutionalists or National Liberals— 
for both, if I remember rightly, handed over their clubhouses 
at the same time—my personal recollection is that neither was 
allowed much choice in the matter, and that they themselves, 
to judge from talk then common to both, were firmly persuaded 
that it was the strategy of politics rather than of war that had 
led to their strangely coincidental suppression. Politically, of 
course, the blow, had it succeeded, must have fallen on the 
party with only one great rallying-centre in London with much 
severer force than on its more fortunately placed rival—a con- 
sideration, I imagine, not likely to be overlooked at the coming 
Unionist love-feast. Meanwhile, the National Liberals also are 
coming back to their old home, romantically enriched according 
to report. I have not heard, however, that even the Prime 
Minister has ventured to claim that this was according to plan, 
nor that he is to be féted on the strength of it, even in mockery. 

* * * 

A close eye-witness of the “ Kill him!” outbreak in the 
Commons last Monday informs me that, in the confusion that 
continued to linger even after the fighting was over some injustice 
was done to Mr. Churchill. It was not, as the Irish Members 
alleged, the War Minister who audibly prompted the Chief 
Secretary (apropos of the murder of an Irish priest) with the 
advice, ‘* Say it was the Sinn Feiners who did it,” but the Prime 
Minister himself. Hence Mr. Churchill’s silence under the 
mistaken attribution. 


JUSTICE 


HERE was no one, we suppose, throughout the 
length and breadth of Great Britain who was 
not profoundly shocked by the events of last 

Sunday in Dublin. Suddenly to millions the reality 
and the horror of the Irish struggle were brought home. 
The natural and instant result—the ultimate result may 
we believe be quite different—was a tremendous 
expansion and intensification of anti-Irish feeling. The 
cold-blooded murder of a dozen British officers, taken 
from their beds to be shot for no worse crime than 
having obeyed orders, was something altogether beyond 
understanding or palliation. The greatest and oldest 
of Ireland’s friends in this country were reduced to 
silent dismay. That was inevitable; more especially 
since at first we heard only half of the story. English 
public opinion would not have been human if for the 
moment it had not been carried away by a wave of 
intense moral indignation and rendered almost incapable 
of any rational estimate of the situation. The crucial 
question for a democracy, which has taken upon itself 
the responsibilities of a great Empire, is not its ability 
to resist such gusts of emotion but its capacity to 
recover quickly its balance and to realise that such 
moments provide the very test by which history will 
judge its right to possess an Empire at all. If the 
spirit which led to the assault on Mr. Devlin in the 
House of Commons on Monday had been existent in 
the Parliaments of the past there would never have 
been a British Empire, or if there had been it would 
have broken at the first blow. The reason why we 
have succeeded in creating a world-wide Commonwealth, 
greater and stronger than any Empire known before, 
is that the British, more clearly and instinctively than 
any other people, have understood how to rule by 
moral rather than by physical force. 

On the whole, in this crisis, the English Press has not 
failed. With insignificant exceptions it has not lost 
its head or called for revenge, but has rather shown a 
growing sense of responsibility in face of growing 
provocation. It is not from the Press but from the 
House of Commons that a betrayal of our national 
traditions and our national honour is to be feared. 
These may be said, perhaps, to have been already 
betrayed, but plainly there are possibilities of even 
more irreparable disaster in front of us, unless public 
opinion can be mobilised to check the mad career 
of the little Welsh demagogue and his infidel majority 
—infidel in the sense that it believes in nothing save 
money and force. The cry of “Kill him!” that was 
heard in the House of Commons on Monday was a 
portentous omen. To some it seemed more horrible 
and more terrifying than any deed of violence that 
has been done in Ireland by Sinn Feiner or Black-and- 
Tan. For it was not the cry of some insane individual 
fanatic; it seemed to breathe the very spirit of the 
Prime Minister's own rhetoric and of that Govern- 
mental policy of which he is now the defiant and 
almost flippant sponsor. And if it is to be tolerated 
and to prevail, then surely it is the death-knell of 
something much greater and more important than 
Ireland ; it is the end of all that England has stood for 
and has taught the world of ordered democracy and the 
just government of men. 

What is needed above all else at this moment may be 
summed up in a single word: Justice. We do not 
speak of criminal justice, necessary though that is; 
we mean rather that conscientiously dispassionate 
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temper which alone can give clear vision and without 
which the problem of Ireland must remain a hopeless 
and tragic tangle. It is one thing to palliate violence ; 
it is quite another to attempt to understand the psycho- 
logical forces by which in some cases violence may be 
prompted. To confuse the two is the most culpable 
and dangerous of all forms of political obscurantism. 
Of the present situation in Ireland there is an English 
view and an Irish view. One condones the murder of 
police, the other condones police reprisals. Neither 
view is just or complete, and the results of this point- 
blank conflict of honest convictions are obviously 
and necessarily disastrous. Unless some third and 
juster view can be found and can be brought effectively 
to bear upon the situation, the tragedy must inevitably 

on. Condemnation and protest will effect nothing 
until they are founded upon an attitude which is 
manifestly “above the battle.” For our part we do 
not pretend to be wholly above the battle. We confess 
that in this matter—because it is a struggle for national 
freedom—our own feelings lean against the imported 
police. It is impossible for any of us altogether to 
eliminate prejudice from our judgments, but the 
attempt nevertheless is always worth while. Let us 
make it here, with the object less of convincing the 
reader of our success than of persuading him to make 
an attempt on his own account. 

Consider the events of Sunday. They form, as it 
happens, a complete epitome of the whole struggle of 
terrorism and counter-terrorism that has been going 
on in Ireland throughout the past six months. Twelve 
British officers were brutally murdered in their beds, 
some of them in the presence of their wives, and this, 
it must be presumed, was done by order of the leaders 
of the Irish Republican Army. The fact that atrocities, 
quite precisely similar and in some cases worse, have 
been committed lately by the police in various parts 
of Ireland does not make the story any the less 
revolting, and is not relevant to the present purpose. 
There is no evidence and, so far as we know, no 
allegation that any one of these murdered officers 
had gone beyond his duty as a soldier or been personally 
guilty of any criminal outrage. They must be regarded 
therefore as innocent persons who, irrespective of the 
rights and wrongs of the cause they fought for, lost 
their lives for their country. 

Later on the same day a large mixed force of soldiers 
and police visited a football match and killed or wounded 
about sixty or seventy people. In this case again 
every one of the victims, so far as anyone knows, was 
innocent of having committed or abetted any crime, 
and from the Irish point of view they, too, all died in 
their country’s cause. Here, however, the detailed 
facts are more difficult to unravel. The official story 
is that the British forces surrounded the ground with the 
legitimate if ill-judged object of carrying out a search for 
arms ; that outside the ground they were fired upon by 
Republican ‘“ pickets”, and that they “ fired back ” 
in self-defence—killing twelve persons and wounding 
fifty. We do not think, however, that this story could 
possibly be accepted by any impartial tribunal in the 
world. It seems to us to be intrinsically and utterly 
incredible. We cannot believe in the first place that 
there were any “ pickets,” at all at a football match. 
If, however, there were, we find it still more impossible 
to believe that with a crowd of 16,000 unarmed people 
at their backs they deliberately fired upon what was 
admittedly a very large and completely armed force of 
soldiers as well as police approaching from all sides. 





Moreover, it is common knowledge that Sinn Fein 
‘* gunmen " know how to use their weapons, yet not one 
servant of the Crown is reported even to have been 
wounded. Also, it is to be noted that none of the soldiers 
fired at all, in spite of the alleged attack. What, then, 
is the truth? In default of a proper enquiry the con- 
clusion seems unavoidable, either that the story is an 
official invention and that no shots were fired from the 
crowd—and for this there is much evidence—or else 
that those who fired were agents provocateurs employed 
by the police authorities to provide an excuse for 
revenging the murders of the morning. We do not assert 
that this last and most terrible explanation is the true 
one. But what it is necessary to say is that no one 
who knows anything of the history of the “ reprisals ”’ 
campaign will deny that it quite well may be the true 
one, and so much being admitted it seems the least 
incredible explanation of any that have yet been 
offered. It must be added that there is overwhelming 
independent evidence to show that “ fired back” is 
in any case a wholly misleading description of what 
happened. The police are alleged to have been fired 
upon outside the ground. They then entered the ground 
and the massacre took place inside. But, after all, 
is it necessary to examine minutely the slender and 
conflicting evidence that we possess as to the precise 
details of the episode? It is not disputed that in this 
‘* fight ” the casualties on one side were nil and on the 
other at least sixty, and that even one of the players 
on the field was shot dead as he crouched to avoid the 
bullets. The facts speak for themselves. In the 
course of the subsequent search, no arms were dis- 
covered, but thirty revolvers, it is alleged, were found 
“thrown away,” and the existence of these thirty 
revolvers is held to have justified the firing of volley 
after volley upon a panic-stricken crowd of 16,000 men, 
women and children. 

In giving the official version of this massacre, Sir 
Hamar Greenwood added not one word of pity or even 
of conventional regret. The massacre of British 
officers, on the other hand, he described as the “ most 
foul tragedy in the history of our Empire.” That 
phrase, at any rate, must not be allowed to pass. It is 
a grotesque and immoral inversion of all reasonable or 
decent standards of judgment. When the details of 
the bedroom murders of the morning were made known, 
it seemed impossible to imagine anything more 
atrocious ; yet, in the afternoon, the police provided 
us with something incomparably more atrocious. In 
the morning the “gunmen” killed men before their 
wives; in the afternoon the police killed the wives, 
and a child of ten. Which was the fouler of the two 
foul tragedies ? The Government has assured us over 
and over again that the Sinn Fein murderers are a 
** small subsidised gang”; if that is so their deeds 
cannot be held to reflect upon the honour or humanity 
of the Irish people as a whole. But for the deeds of the 
police, acting in the name and under the orders of the 
British Government the British nation is responsible 
and will indubitably be held responsible at the bar of 
history. Even the Hamar Greenwoods and the Lloyd 
Georges of the next generation will, we venture to 
assert, be in no doubt as to which of the two events 
of last Sunday was the “most foul tragedy in the 
history of our Empire.” 

This, however, is a question which it is not important 
to decide. To seek to construct a scale by which to 
measure the relative “ foulness”’ of various degrees of 
atrocity would be at best a barren task. What is 
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important, as our Irish correspondent admirably 
suggests this week, is that Irishmen should realise that 
the murders of the Sunday morning were a tragedy 
for Ireland, and Englishmen that the afternoon massacre 
was a tragedy for England. Only so can they forestall 
the inevitable verdict of international Justice. The 
most valuable practical step that could be taken at 
the moment would be the institution of an authoritative 
Commission of enquiry empowered to investigate the 
facts eoncerning every deed of violence perpetrated in 
Ireland, but if, as it appears, the hands of the Govern- 
ment are too deeply stained with innocent blood, and 
its conscience too deeply soiled with lies, for it to be able 
to consent to such a step, then we must take what 
facts we can get, remembering that our sources on 
both sides are tainted and that whatever may be the 
ultimate judgment of civilisation it certainly will not 
coincide with that of either of those two apostles of 
assassination—the ‘‘ President of the Irish Republic ’’ 
or the Prime Minister of England. Whoever is right, 
they at least are both wrong. 


THE PROBLEM OF OUTPUT 


HE Federation of British Industries recently issued 
a memorandum on Wages and Prices to which wide 
publicity was given in the Press. The Joint Labour 
Committee on the Cost of Living has now published a 
reply. These two documents form an excellent summary 
of the controversy which is now proceeding between the 
representatives of organised Capital and organised Labour 
concerning the responsibility for the present industrial 
situation, and by a comparison of both reports the ordinary 
citizen has some chance of forming an approximately 
correct estimate of the true position. 

In the memorandum issued by the F.B.I., all roads, 
whatever their starting point, lead to output. The moral 
which the whole memorandum is intended to carry is that 
only if the individual worker will use every effort to increase 
his output can there be either a fall in prices or a recovery 
of industrial prosperity. It is argued that the attempts 
of the working class to increase its share in the product 
of industry are largely responsible for the rise in prices, 
and for unemployment. The Joint Labour Committee 
very reasonably points out, in reply, that in the great 
majority of cases increases in wages have followed and 
not preceded the rise in prices. Individual trades have 
no doubt at certain times improved their real as well as 
their nominal wages; but over industry as a whole the 
increase in wages has not merely followed, but has fre- 
quently lagged behind the rise in the cost of living. It 
is perfectly true, of course, that increases in wages, even if 
they are caused by higher prices, do represent an addition 
to the cost of production ; but Labour naturally and rightly 
does not accept the view that the right way to bring about 
a decrease in prices is to begin by cutting wages in the 
hope that prices will follow their downward path. Labour 
is the less likely to take this view because it is apparent 
both that prices have often gone up from causes other 
than increases in wages, and that the rise in prices, even 
where it has been attributed by employers to increased 
wages cost, has usually been out of all proportion to the 
actual advance in wages. 

The F.B.I. seems, indeed, to recognise that there is no 
great hope that Labour will consent willingly to a cut in 
wages in the hope of price reductions. It therefore directs 
its attention mainly to the question of output. It attri- 
butes the decline in output largely to the reductions in 
working hours which have taken place, and ignores the 
instances, quoted by the Joint Labour Committee in its 
reply, in which shorter hours have not resulted in any loss 





of production. It does not, however, express any con- 
fident hope that Labour will agree to a return to the old 
long hours of employment and therefore, after due lamenta- 
tion on this point, it returns once more to the panacea of 
increased output. 

It is on this question that the issue is most clearly joined 
between the F.B.I. and the Joint Labour Committee. The 
latter makes plain, what the former ignores, that those 
who express a desire to secure increased output may mean 
two very different things. What the employers mean by 
increased output is a greater intensity of work on the part 
of the individual worker resulting in a higher production 
per man, per hour, and per machine. They insist on the 
need for the fullest possible utilisation of the existing plant 
and appliances of industry, and urge each worker to the 
maximum individual effort. In its reply the Labour Com- 
mittee turns the tables by pointing out that the restriction 
of total output, in a far more deliberate sense than any 
which can be urged against the organised workers, is a 
characteristic method adopted by employers’ organisations 
in many different trades and industries. Generally speak- 
ing, the capitalist employer does desire to increase the out- 
put per man, per hour, and per machine, because by doing 
so he secures a reduction in the cost of manufacture and 
with it an increased margin which can be used according 
to circumstances either to reduce prices for competitive 
purposes or to secure higher profits. In the absence of 
effective competition, either in a particular market or 
generally, the employer, according to the current ethics of 
capitalism, is regarded as fully justified, where he can, in 
applying this margin to the increase of profits. The worker 
has thus no guarantee that if his increased energy results 
in a lower production cost there will be any reduction in 
prices to a consumer. What is more, the employer is not 
necessarily concerned in the least to bring about an increase 
in the total output of industry. He normally desires to 
increase total output only if by doing so he will also increase 
the total profits of his business. If he can secure a higher 
profit or even the same profit by producing a lower output, 
business ethics, as at present understood, make it perfectly 
permissible for him to follow this course—which is in fact 
being followed by trusts and combinations in many different 
industries to-day. 

It is absurd, indeed, in face of the spread of unemploy- 
ment to suggest that the concern of capitalism is with 
total output; for the position with which we are faced at 
present is a decline in output and employment in face of 
an unprecedented demand which is unfortunately for the 
most part not an economic demand. It is all very well 
to point out, as the Federation does, that the world as a 
result of the war is a poorer world than it has been in the 
past and to draw the moral that under existing world con- 
ditions ‘‘ the working classes cannot expect any immediate 
improvement in their standard of living ; they have, indeed, 
some reason to fear the reduction of it.” It is in a great 
measure true, as the memorandum points out, that even 
a redistribution of the existing supply of commodities 
would by no means adequately meet the demand of the 
workers for better conditions. But the moral which the 
working classes are likely to draw from these facts, and 
which the Joint Labour Committee draws, is that the 
primary need is for an increase in the purchasing power 
of the home consumer, 

The Committee’s reply is therefore a demand for a re- 
organisation of the industrial system. It begins with a 
claim for a retrenchment of the unnecessary expenditure 
of the rich, not so much as a direct means to an improved 
standard of living as with a view to removing one of the 
most powerful causes in the way of an increase of total 
production. It points out that the coexistence of under- 
consumption, due to lack of purchasing power on the one 
side, and extravagance and ostentation on the other, pro- 
duce in industry a psychology extremely hostile to effective 
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reorganisation. The F.B.I. seems to assume that most of 
the share in the product of industry taken by the rich is 
used by them not for purposes of personal satisfaction, 
but for the replacement and increase of industrial capital. 
The Labour Committee answers that the workers are not 
likely passively to “accept the status quo on the ground 
that there is insufficient capital for productive purposes, 
while the fashionable hotels are crowded with diners and 
expensive cars bear bejewelled women along the public 
highways.” “If the whole community were poor,” it 
points out, ‘* poverty would be borne with fortitude; but 
where a wide gulf separates the richest from the poorest 
members of the community the former are not entitled to 
ask the latter to remain content.” 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the memorandum 
issued by the F.B.I. is lack of any constructive suggestion 
apart from the appeal to the individual worker to increase 
his output. It pronounces strongly against any attempt 
to control prices, on the ground that the “ artificial ” 
restriction of the price of any particular commodity results 
in a transference of economic demand to other commodities, 
and thereby causes a corresponding rise in their price. 
On this point the Joint Labour Committee replies by 
pointing out that any restriction in price due to Govern- 
ment action is treated as “ artificial,” but that no mention 
is made of the creation of “ artificial” prices by rings and 
combinations of employers, although it is notorious that 
such prices are being made and maintained every day. 
The Committee draws attention to the fact that the removal 
of control has practically always been followed by an increase 
in prices by agreement, that these increased prices have 
been at least as “ artificial’ as the controlled prices, and 
that the F.B.I. has no word of condemnation for a practice 
in which it is probable that a majority of its own members 
are intimately concerned. It also points out that, even if 
restriction in the price of one commodity, by transferring 
economic demand to other commodities, contributes to 
raise their price, nevertheless control of the prices of neces- 
saries enables the poorer part of the population to obtain 
a fairer share of the available supplies, and this advantage 
is by no means offset even if a rise takes place in the price 
of luxuries. It may be added that the assumption made 
by the F.B.I. that an increase in economic demand for a 
particular commodity leads to an increase in its price dis- 
poses of the contention that a fall in the cost of production 
due to increased individual output by the worker will neces- 
sarily bring about a fall in prices. Indeed, it appears to 
point to the opposite conclusion. 

The fundamental difference between the two memoranda 
is the fundamental difference which exists between the 
points of view and outlook on industry of the organised 
employers and of the organised workers. The employers’ 
memorandum assumes a continuance of capitalism in its 
present form, and ignores the existence of a powerful 
movement critical of the very fundamentals of capitalist 
production. It is thus faced by a serious difficulty. It 
encounters on the part of the workers an increasing reluct- 
ance to give whole-hearted co-operation in getting the best 
out of a system to which they are more and more critically 
disposed. It has nothing to suggest as a means of meeting 
this reluctance except an increase in output by the individual 
worker accompanied by a vague prromise that increased 
output will result both in maintaining nominal wages and 
in reducing prices. When the worker retorts that he sees 
no reason to believe that increased effort on his own part 
will result in an increase in the total output of commodities 

or in a reduction of prices, and some reason to fear that it 
may result in an actual extension of unemployment for 
himself and his fellows, the F.B.I. has really no answer to 
give. It can, of course, assert with perfect truth that 
each individual should produce the maximum that he can 
produce without doing more than a reasonably hard day’s 
work; but it can offer no guarantee at all that if the 


individual works harder any sort of day’s work will neces- 
sarily be available for him. 

The F.B.I. is, we believe, really alarmed and rightly 
alarmed about the future of industry. Its appeal to the 
worker to increase output is really the best solution it can 
devise for a situation which it apprehends but does not 
fully comprehend. It seems not yet capable of understand- 
ing that, before the worker agrees to co-operate in measures 
for the increase of output, there are a number of questions 
which he will insist on putting to the capitalist directors 
of industry, and that the measure of the response will 
depend upon the answers which he receives. He will need 
to be assured that it is the total output of industry that is 
to be increased, and that this increase will mean for him 
and his fellows regular employment and a better distribu- 
tion of the goods produced. He will need to be assured that, 
if these legitimate demands cannot be satisfied under the 
existing conditions, the conditions will be modified so as to 
make their satisfaction possible. He realises as fully as 
the employers that the whole product of industry must not 
be consumed ; but he is critical of a method of providing 
for the replacement and increase of capital which allows a 
huge wastage to take place in the form of excessive personal 
expenditure. Before they can appeal effectively to the 
workers to increase output the employers will have to recog- 
nise these facts, and to come to the worker not in order to 
lecture him on his wickedness in demanding higher wages 
in return for a lower output, but in order to admit the sins 
of omission and commission of which they have been guilty. 
They will have not only to give up their own practices of 
restricting output and maintaining “ artificial” prices, but 
also to be prepared for a fundamental reorganisation of 
the industrial order on the basis of a recognition that good 
distribution as much as high production is the object with 
which industry is to be carried on. 


THE FARMER AT SCHOOL 


T the time of writing, when the fate of the Agri- 
A culture Bill is in the balance and with it the imme- 
diate future of agriculture in England, the only 
farmer who can afford to carry on in tranquillity is he who 
is working with adequate capital and due regard for the 
benefits that education and research have placed within his 
reach. Less than a dozen years ago the State paid little 
regard worth mentioning to agricultural research. The 
Rothamsted Experimental Station at Harpenden, to which 
the scientific side of agriculture is so deeply indebted, was 
supported and endowed by the late Sir John Lawes, and 
valuable as the work done there has always been, it was very 
little known to the average farmer. Perhaps the establish- 
ment of the Development Commission may be said to have 
marked the dawning of a new era. Under the auspices of 
the Commission, Rothamsted enlarged its scope. Research 
work was provided for in Scotland and Ireland, and institutes 
having for their ultimate object the improvement of farming 
sprang up throughout England. The list is a lengthy one, 
but without attempting to exhaust it, reference may be 
made to the best-known establishments. 

In London we have at Kensington the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. Mention has already been made 
of Rothamsted. The Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Bristol and Aberystwyth are carrying out work in agricul- 
tural economics, animal nutrition, plant breeding, the 
breeding of small live stock and fruit growing. The 
Royal Veterinary College, together with the Laboratory of 
the Ministry of Agriculture near Weybridge, is at work 
upon problems of animal pathology. The University College 
at Reading surveys dairying in all its many aspects. In 
addition to these places we have the Fruit Research Station 
at East Malling in Kent, connected with the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College at Wye. Glasshouse crops are studied 
at Waltham Cross near London. ‘At Chipping Campden, 
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in Gloucestershire, researches into the methods of pre- 
serving fruit and vegetables are carried out on a commercial 
scale. 

The higher agricultural education, leading to degrees, 
diplomas and, nowadays, to appointments, is provided at 
Oxford, Cambridge, the University College of Wales (Aberyst- 
wyth), the University College of North Wales (Bangor), the 
University of Leeds, Armstrong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
the University College at Reading, the Midland Agricultural 
and Dairy College (Kingston, Derby), the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College (Newport, Shropshire), the Swanley 
Agricultural College in Kent and the South Eastern Agri- 
cultural College at Wye, each of these institutions receiving 
a grant in return for efforts to promote the best interests 
of food production. It is not suggested that this list is 
complete, but it is at least long enough to justify the state- 
ment that the needs of the up-to-date agriculturist are 
recognised and to show the remarkable scope of the attempt 
to meet them. If a farmer is prepared to take advantage 
of the information that may almost be said to knock at 
his door, he may reasonably hope to increase production to 
a point at which he will be able to face foreign competition, 
more particularly if in the most vital operations of the 
farm—the raising of wheat and oats—he is guaranteed 
against actual loss. 

There are three sources of aid for the farmer, the research 
and advisory establishments, the centres of the higher 
agricultural education and the county agricultural educa- 
tion centres, with their organiser acting as an advisory 
officer. While the work of all the institutions to be men- 
tioned here is at the farmer’s service he will find no occasion 
to apply directly to them, nor should he seek to do so. 
The results of research work reach the farmer through the 
colleges and through the agricultural organisers; it is the 
latter who advise the farmer direct. Only if a farm provides 
problems beyond the county competence will the specialists 
on the staffs of the colleges be brought into consultation, 
and, needless to say, such a condition does not arise very 
often in these days when the rank and file of the farming 
problems affecting a particular area are quite familiar to 
the advisory officers of the county council or agricultural 
college of that area. 

Let us consider for a moment the position of a farmer 
entering upon a new holding the history of which he 
knows nothing. He will find that there are certain pro- 
blems in connection with the soil. Without experiment, 
for which he has neither the training nor the equipment, 
he cannot tell with any approach to certainty what are the 
most suitable manures for his purpose. Quite apart from 
the direct assistance he may hope to receive from his 
county council’s advisory officer and agricultural staff, 
they will apply for him in case of special difficulty to the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station at Harpenden, and 
there every difficulty that soil analysis can solve will be 
handled on his behalf, together with any unusual problems 
relating to plant nutrition or plant pathology. Let u 
‘suppose that our farmer proposes to enter into extensive 
stockkeeping. He will naturally require to learn what he 
can about the most effective diet for his cattle, his sheep and 
his pigs. All these problems are being surveyed by Pro- 
fessor T. B. Wood, F.R.S., and his co-directors and workers 
at Cambridge, and the result of their work is at his disposal. 
For a few pence in some cases and for nothing at all in 
others, he can secure information which will make all the 
difference between successful and unsuccessful feeding; 
while if he be specialising in calf rearing, he can learn from 
the publications of Reading College in Berkshire methods 
of feeding on whey and meals that will enable him to rear 
the maximum of calves on the minimum of milk. We 
will suppose that our farmer is going in for that arable culti- 
vation of which it is admitted that the country stands 
in need. He will want to use the most prolific seed wheat, 
seed oats and seed barley that he can procure. At Cam- 
bridge Professor Biffen, F.R.S., has taken the subject of 





plant breeding to be his province, and he has bred wheats 
of the highest known prolificity. The farmer who is forti- 
fied with an analysis of his soil and who has so treated his 
ground that it is properly drained and clean and in good 
tilth, can learn precisely what varieties he should plant 
and how he should plant them in order to obtain the best 
possible results. 

Let us presume that he has a dairy herd. Through the 
work done at Reading College he will find any special 
information he requires for proper management of his 
cows, and in addition to this he can join one of the Milk 
Recording Societies which are revolutionising the dairy 
herds of this country. Pedigree stock is undoubtedly 
good and reliable, but it is not necessary for a cow to have 
a pedigree in order that she should produce an abundance 
of milk, more particularly as modern science teaches us 
that the milking strain is conveyed by the bull. Milk 
Recording Societies are of comparatively modern growth. 
From October, 1917, to October, 1918, there were 20,000 
registered cows in the country; at present there are over 
50,000, and the cry is still they come. The principle of 
milk recording is a simple one. A society is formed, 
receiving a small grant per herd in return for adopting 
the existing regulations. Records are kept from October 1st 
in one year to October Ist in another, and the cow that 
yields 8,000 lbs. of milk in one year, or 6,500 lbs. of milk 
for a term of two or three years receives a certificate. 
These certificates are so valued by farmers that the price 
of a certificated non-pedigree cow will be from 30 to a 100 
per cent. higher than the price of a similar cow with no 
certificate behind her. To give a single instance. There 
was a sale in October of this year by a member of a milk 
recording society. The herd was valued before the sale, 
without reference to the recording certificates, at just 
under £4,000; it realised at public auction nearly £7,000. 
Such instances might be multiplied, but it is unnecessary 
to do so. It is well known in agricultural circles that milk 
recording has not only increased the value of the herds 
but has greatly improved the average milk yield, because 
recording enables the farmer to weed out from his herd all 
unthrifty animals. In ordinary circumstances he is hard 
put to distinguish between those that are doing well and 
those that are not worth keeping. 

Writing of figures serves as a reminder that if our farmer 
is conducting his affairs upon a business basis he will require 
to know just where he stands. In other words he will 
keep proper accounts. The Institute of Agricultural 
Economics at Oxford will teach him how to do so, and will 
provide any help or direction of which he may stand in 
need. Let us suppose that he desires to grow fruit. The 
work carried out at the Research Station at Long Ashton, 
near Bristol, or its subsidiary station at East Malling, 
in Kent, will provide the safe guidance that aims at estab- 
lishing the economic orchard. The orchardist (hateful 
word !) will be told by his county expert what to plant, 
how to plant it and how to keep his orchards clean in order 
to defy the many troubles that beset the fruit grower, and 
he can have his orchard inspected free of charge. If he 
wishes to add a little glass, or for that matter any amount 
of glass, the Experimental Station at Waltham Cross will 
be glad to help him in his efforts to steer clear of the dangers 
that are so often associated with glasshouses—dangers 
due to all manner of diseases, some of which attack wood, 
others leaves or flowers or fruit. 

It is safe to say that he will keep poultry, perhaps bees 
too, possibly rabbits. Through the Cambridge Institute 
of Genetics presided over by Professor Punnett, F.R.S., 
he will learn the answer to many questions of great interest. 
Professor Punnett has made some remarkably interesting 
researches into the question of breeding rabbits for their 
fur and the results of various crossings. With regard to 
poultry he has shown that by the union of a golden cockerel 
and a silver hen it is possible to tell on the hatching of the 
eggs which birds are pullets and which are cockerels. 
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Nobody who has kept poultry on a large scale can fail to 
realise the value of such knowledge. Other questions 
relating to the poultry industry are studied at the Harper 
Adams College in Shropshire, where that wonderful new 
system of arable dairy farming is being followed up with 
steadily increasing success. In the old days the grass 
farm and the dairy herd were considered inseparable. The 
work at Harper Adams has proved conclusively that a dairy 
herd can be kept stalled and that a dozen cows or more can 
be supplied from the produce of about twenty acres kept 
under a system of continuous cropping, cows having no more 
than an hour’s exercise a day on bare ground and yet main- 
taining their health and condition and throwing healthy 
calves. 

In brief, it may be said that in all the problems that 
must be solved, if farming is to be successful, the farmer 
will find experts on the county agricultural executive 
committee waiting to assist him; and he can and should 
turn to them in the first instance for help in those smaller 
troubles which, though they may puzzle him, are in the 
nature of commonplaces to the scientific agriculturist. 
The county agricultural executive committee will act 
as the general practitioner, while in cases of particular 
difficulty the specialists, who may be represented by the 
heads of the various institutions named above, will be 
found ready and willing to respond. In these circumstances 
there can be little excuse for bad farming, which indeed 
can only be explained if the farmer has insufficient capital 
to carry out work to his own advantage and the advantage 
of the community, or if he is so proud of his own ignorance 
that he believes he has nothing to learn. In either case, 
to-day as never before, he is marked out for disaster. 

Ss. L. B. 


THE NEW INDECORUM 


T is, perhaps, symptomatic of the times we live in 
that, during a Coalition Member's assault on 

Mr. Devlin in the House of Commons on Monday, 

a voice was heard shouting “ Kill him!’’ Some 
accounts say that the cry came from two or three 
persons. That even one person could be found in the 
ranks of Members of Parliament capable of uttering 
such a sentiment is a measure of the degradation that 
has come over public life under the rule of Mr. Lloyd 
George. We doubt if ever before in the history of the 
English Parliament were such words heard within 
the walls of the House of Commons. There have been 
outbursts of passion, issuing sometimes in blows and 
sometimes in vulgar vituperation, but never until the 
ear 1920 has the howl of the beast that is in man been 
eard echoing so frankly in that assembly of gentlemen. 
Something has undoubtedly happened to the public 
life of England. It is as though all the standards had 
_— and the political scene had become no place 
or a gentleman. During the nineteenth century, 
England possessed two great codes which did much to 
ensure, the decencies of public life. There was the 
code of the gentleman, and there was the code of the 
Nonconformist conscience. It was possible to be a 
gentleman without having a Nonconformist conscience, 
and it was possible to have a Nonconformist conscience 
without being a gentleman. But, in either case, there 
was a standard of manners which was also a standard 
of morals. Conduct was, from the point of view both 
of the gentleman and the Puritan, three-fourths of life, 
and the man who could not “ conduct himself” decently 
was regarded as unfit for the duties of a legislator. 
The Victorians had a real sense of shame when the 
House of Commons took to fisticuffs. They regarded 
it as un-English, and were inclined to blame the Irish 
for having destroyed the dignity of the “ Mother of 
Parliaments.” They still had at the back of their 
minds an ideal of dignity to which English gentlemen 








should conform. This did not mean that they resented 
plain words or were horrified by malicious and venomous 
speech. They did not object to plainness or even 
venom, provided it was the plainness and venom of a 
ay avg Disraeli did not spare his opponents, but 

e fought with the rapier and not with the mud of the 
streets. Mr. Balfour described the statement of an 
opponent as “a frigid and calculated lie”: it was a 
phrase of cold courtesy compared to the vulgar retort, 
** It’s a bloody lie,” uttered the other day by Mr. W. M. 
Hughes in the Australian Parliament. The difference 
between a gentleman and a man who is not a gentleman 
is not necessarily that they mean different things: it 
is often simply that they express them differently. It 
is often necessary to castigate an opponent, but one 
must castigate him within the rules. Up till a century 
or so ago, the rules permitted even a challenge to a duel. 
Fox’s bitter denunciation of a supporter of Lord North's 
led to a duel in which he was wounded. Pitt had to 
fight George Tierney for having accused him of want of 
patriotism. Canning and Castlereagh fought merely 
because Canning had declared that Castlereagh was not 
fit for the post of Secretary for War. 

And, even in speech, a licence of abuse was permitted 
in those days which would have seemed intolerable to 
the later Victorians. It was the journalists rather than 
the statesmen, however, who claimed unlimited rights 
of vituperative speech, and it was not till the arrival 
of O'Connell in polities that a politician arose who in a 
contest of bad language was secure of triumph over any 
journalist on earth. The contests in vituperation 
between O’Connell and the Times form an amusing 
chapter in the history of political manners. The Times 
described O’Connell as “the worst being in human 
form that ever disgraced the floor of an English Senate,” 
and sneered at him as “‘ the big beggarman”’ and “ the 
loquacious mendicant.”’ O'Connell, in retort, described 
the Times as “the tawdry female who, with rouged 
cheeks and in faded silks, takes the air in the Strand 
by gaslight.”” The Times replied that he was an 
‘* unredeemed and unredeemable scoundrel.” O'Connell 
declared that the Times was “like a misplaced mile- 
stone—it cannot by any possibility tell the truth.” 
The Times in its wrath broke into verse : 

Scum condensed of Irish bog! 
Ruffian, coward, demagogue ! 
Boundless liar, base detractor ! 
Nurse of murders, treason’s factor ! 
Of Pope and priest the crouching slave, 
While thy lips of freedom rave ; 

and a great deal more to the same purpose. We will 
not presume to decide which of the combatants carried 
cff the honours in the prolonged duel of bad words. 
O’Connell, however, was a demagogue who had a genius 
for violent invective that it was by no means easy to 
cap. He was a mob-orator, not a Parliamentary 
statesman, by instinct, and abuse poured from him 
like water from Niagara. He anticipated and excelled 
what is now known as Mr. Lloyd George’s Limehouse 
manner in his description of the House of Peers. ‘‘ They 
are,” he said of the Lords, “ the soaped pigs of Society, 
the real swinish multitude, as obstinate and as ignorant 
and as brutish as their prototypes.”’ He called Welling- 
ton “a stunted corporal,” Sir Henry Hardinge “a 
one-armed ruffian,’’ Brougham “ the greatest miscreant 
that ever breathed,” and said of Peel that his smile was 
“like the glint of the plate on the lid of a coffin.” He 
said of Disraeli in a famous passage : 

He possesses just the qualities of the impenitent thief who 
died upon the cross, whose name, I verily believe, must have been 
Disraeli. For aught I know, the present Disraeli is descended 
from him, and with the impression that he is, I now forgive 
the heir-at-law of the blasphemous thief who died upon the 
cross. 


Englishmen have good grounds for congratulating 
themselves on the fact that O’Connell never became 
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Prime Minister. At the same time, O’Connell’s vehem- 
ence was frequently just on the edge of laughter. His 
vituperation, vulgar at times though it was, was a 
form of humour. He could quarrel violently with a 
Member in the House and fell him with his furious 
invective, and a day later he would walk arm-in-arm 
with him down Whitehall. There is this also to be said: 
his life was a life of agitation. He was not the keeper 
of the dignity of Parliament; he was a man who 
enabled a whole people to stand upright. The British 
statesman has other duties. He has a tradition to 
preserve, a code to live up to. He is not free to throw 
down the standards of public life and comport himself 
like a baited atheist at a street-corner. 


It is a rather remarkable fact that the present de- 
gradation of English public life should coincide with the 
union in office of the two political opponents who had 
in pre-war days shown the con regard for the decencies 
of debate. It was Mr. Bonar Law who first threatened 
Liberal Ministers with lynching in London. It was Mr. 
Lloyd George who invented the Limehouse manner. 
They now sit side by side on the Front Bench to carry 
out the decrees of yet a third defier of the old codes, 
Sir Edward Carson, the first man seriously to bring back 
the old threat of bloodshed into British politics. Now, 
we are not among those who regard Sir Edward Carson 
as a moral leper for believing in physical force. He 
advocated a course which must inevitably have led to 
the murder of policemen and soldiers by his followers 
if the Home Rule Bill had been passed in its original 
form. He may say that he was prepared to face these 
consequences, and, if so, he has the right to be judged 
by his motives, like any other rebel. We can only 
respect Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law and Sir 
Edward Carson, however, if they frankly recognise 
the fact that they have broken down one of the greatest 
traditions of English life—the tradition of Government 
by persuasion—and substituted for it a belief in the 
appeal to violence. None of the three is an English- 
man, and the English tradition appeals to them as little 
as it did to O’Connell. They do things that no English- 
man would do. What is worse still, they do things that 
no English gentleman would do. The English gentle- 
man—the real English gentleman in contrast to the 
ideal—has his share of faults. We are in the present 
connection claiming for him no sort of superiority 
except that he did, according to his lights, attempt to 
govern England like a gentleman. He may have 
suffered from the egotism of class, a lack of imaginative 
sympathy, an insular indifference to the things that 
seemed to be no practical concern of his. But he had 
certain standards. He liked to think of himself as a 
sportsman who played the game. Above all, he had an 
ideal of self-restraint which again and again enabled 
him at a crisis to behave with Roman gravity. It was 
this gravity of conduct that made the late Duke of 
Devonshire so admired a figure in English public life. 
The Duke had very few ideas—if any—but he had a 
grave common sense which was at that time so highly 
esteemed as an English virtue that he died in the odour 
of statesmanship. We do not deny that there was a 
great deal of humbug in the statesmanship of such men 
as the Duke of Devonshire. At the same time, he 
embodied a great tradition of behaviour—a tradition 
that many Englishmen are only beginning to appreciate, 
now that it is all but gone. Mr. Lloyd George has long 
thrown self-restraint to the Welsh winds, and every 
arriviste in his train feels free to make the same gesture. 
Never in the House of Commons until his Premiership 
had there been such a disregard of truth and the decen- 
cies of politics. The House of Commons was once the 


greatest instrument of its kind in the world, but Mr. 
Lloyd George has played on it like the leader of a jazz 
orchestra till all is noise and vulgarity. 
personally responsible for this it is difficult to say. 


How far he is 
The 


war may have destroyed some of the old inhibitions, 
and even before the war there was a gathering tide 
of violence that threatened to sweep away the traditions 
both in polities and in the arts. Mr. Lloyd George, 
however, preceded the war, and was a herald of the 
new indecorum. Since then, he has sunk beyond 
indecorum, and has become a master of the base appeal 
as well as an expert in political infidelity. Nothing 
binds him but the need of a momentary triumph. 
To-day’s promise is not binding for to-morrow. Every 
scruple, every ideal, every code is gone, and a stupefied 
House of Commons under the spell applauds him as it 
might a dancing dervish. His want of restraint, 
unfortunately, has become infectious, and now one of 
his weaker brethren has interrupted the political labours 
of the House of Commons with the shout, “ Kill him ! ” 
Does no Coalitionist leader realise the peril to the 
gentlemen of England should that cry invade English 
politics ? Sir Edward Carson taught the argument of 
bloodshed, and Republicans learned the lesson. A 
Coalition Member shouts “ Kill him!” : the word may 
be taken up by a striker or one of the swelling host of 
the unemployed. We cannot destroy the decencies of 
life without teaching our opponents to destroy them. 
If the rich do not restore reason to polities, be sure 
the poor will not be reasonable when they get into 
power. The Lloyd Georges and the Hugheses are 
simply training revolutionists in misbehaviour and 
unscrupulousness. That is not the least of their crimes 
against British civilisation. 


A NATURALIST’S PARADISE 


HERE is an island in the heart of the Everglades of 
. Florida which bears the attractive name of Paradise 
Key, and the account of it recently given by Mr. 
W. E. Safford (Report Smithsonian Institution for 1917) 
warms the naturalist’s heart. It is a sub-tropical jungle 
within the limits of the United States. The primeval 
conditions of animal and plant life have remained unchanged 
by man, for the clearings and fires and drainage which have 
greatly altered many of the Everglade Keys have left this 
one untouched. Apart from certain insects and poisonous 
plants, every prospect pleases; and the collector finds a 
closed door, for Paradise Key is now a State Park and a 
three-mile-square sanctuary for living creatures—plants as 
well as animals. 

The Everglades of Southern Florida represent a recently 
raised area of the sea-floor, and consist in great part of 
marshes and sloughs and shallow ponds, with limestone 
rock cropping up here and there, giving a foundation for 
trees. During the rainy season of the warmer part of the 
year the Everglades are flooded ; in the dry winter months 
they can be crossed on foot.* Along one border of Paradise 
Key there is a deep slough which never dries up, and this 
gives a particular stability to the bionomic conditions and 
greatly lessens the risk of fire. ; 

From Mr. Safford’s report we get, first of all, an im- 
pression of the abundance of vegetative life. There is a 
mingling of temperate persistence and tropical exuberance. 
The deep slough is crowded with water plants, yellow water- 
lilies, water arums (whose leaves and roots, like those of 
our cuckoo-pint or jack-in-the-pulpit, are crammed with 
needle-like crystals (“which burn the mouth like fire ”), 
pickerel weed or Pontederia with spikes of blue flowers, 
besides Sagittarias, “‘ floating hearts,” bladder-worts with 
traps for small crustaceans, and many kinds of aquatic 
grasses and sedges. The saw-sedge is one of the guardians 
of the Everglades, its margins and keel thickset with very 
fine and very sharp teeth. Out of the water are the marsh- 
loving plants, the amphibious willows, the swamp bay 
smelling of bayrum, the wax myrtle from which candles can 
be made, the white-flowered magnolias with silver-lined 
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leaves, besides mangroves with their stilt-like roots and small 
groves of cypress. On the more solid ground are trees— 
the magnificent live oak of the Southern States, “ which 
sometimes spreads its moss-covered branches over an area 
200 feet in diameter”; the gumbolimbo, which exudes 
fragrant balsam when it is wounded ; the golden-brown satin 
leaf; the laurel-cherry, with leaves rich in prussie acid ; the 
wild tamarind with fern-like foliage; the wild olive, and 
the pigeon-plum. Even the names transport us into a 
land of pure delight—the paradise tree, the myrtle-of-the- 
river, the marlberry, and the bois-fidele (incorrectly trans- 
lated “fiddle wood”). Another note is struck, however, 
by the great poison-tree, a giant sumach, the sap of which 
acts like the poison ivy of some American woods, or like 
the milky juice of another sumach that furnishes the almost 
indestructible, but poisonous, Japanese lacquer. But we 
were almost forgetting the palms (some over 100 feet high) 
and palmettos, and the caribean pines. Most remarkable 
of all is the living fossil called Zamia, a descendant of the 
giant cycads of the Carboniferous age. The pollen from the 
male plant, borne by the wind, settles on the naked ovules 
of the female plant, and sends out a pollen-tube. In this, 
as in other cycads, there are produced relatively large 
motile spermatozoa like those of animals and of non-flowering 
plants such as ferns. “The ovules of Zamia floridana 
develop into beautiful orange-red fleshy fruits arranged 
about a central axis, like large grains of corn around a cob. 
These are at first covered by the peltate, triangular scales 
which bore them, but they fall off when fully ripe and form 
conspicuous bright-coloured heaps in the pine lands where 
they grow ’—interesting jetsam of a vegetative tide that 
spent itself long since. 

From the impression of the abundance of plant life rises 
another, the impression of struggle. There is keen competi- 
tion, seen in miniature in our hedgerows, for light and 
fresh air. The “ jointed liana ” roots in the ground, forming 
loops which trip up the unwary; “its opposite, arm-like 
branchlets, which terminate in tendrils, clasp the tree trunks 
as the plant makes its way up to the light. When it has 
established itself, and spread over the branches, the arms, 
no longer of use, break off at the shoulders and leave the 
vine hanging like a great rope usually at some distance from 
the trunk, causing the observer to wonder by what means it 
had reached its point of support. This plant covers the 
crown of a tree so thickly that its host is sometimes crushed 
under its weight.” There are many others—vines, zarza- 
parillas, a cassia bearing nicker nuts, a giant bean, and the 
sweet bamboo briar, all illustrating in various ways the 
same endeavour. Strangest, perhaps, is the strangling 
fig, Ficus aurea, which starts, like the mistletoe, from a 
tiny seed dropped by a bird on the limb of a tree. It sends 
down threads which reach the ground and root. “ They 
grow together wherever they touch one another, forming a 
meshwork about the trunk of the host which is slowly 
strangled to death. This may well be designated the snake 
tree, or constrictor, of the vegetable world.” It is inter- 
esting to notice that the extreme competition of the jointed 
liana and the strangling fig is apt to defeat itself by killing 
the supporting host. Mr. Safford’s fine pictures recall 
Stevenson’s “ Woodman ” : 

Thick round me in the teeming mud 

Brier and fern strove to the blood : 

The hooked liana in his gin 

Noosed his reluctant neighbour in : 

There the green murderer throve and spread, 
Upon his smothering victims fed, 

And wantoned on his climbing coil. 


It may seem that we were premature in saying “ every 
prospect pleases,” but perhaps if there had not been this 
sort of woodland warfare in the cycad forests of the Carboni- 
ferous age, there might not have been any flowers upon the 
earth to-day. 

It is pleasanter to think of the orchids on the trees, the 
highwater mark of the floral tide, such as the white-flowered 
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spider orchid which exhales exquisite fragrance towards 
nightfall, and the chintz-flowered orchid which Hans Sloane 
compared in 1707 to patches of Dutch chintz, and a common 
one with yellowish-green flowers which “ blooms continu- 
ously throughout the greater part of the year.’ There are 
many other epiphytes, some of which hang down in beautiful 
moss-like festoons. The “ resurrection fern,” growing on 
the branches, shows an interesting adaptation, for it curls 
up its fronds in drought and uncurls them when the rains 
return. The bromeliads, also perched on the trees, have 
at the bases of their leaves little reservoirs in which water 
collects, making a sort of arboreal swamp in which tree- 
frogs and even dragon-flies lay their eggs. This is our third 
impression, the endless intricacy of the interrelations by 
which one creature is linked to another in the web of life. 

The abundance of water-plants in the slough allows of a 
vast population of small water animals, crustaceans, insect 
larvee, molluscs, and all the rest; and these afford food for 
higher incarnations in fishes, reptiles, and birds. “ One of 
the most common occurrences is to see a magnificent osprey 
swoop down on what appears a grassy prairie and rise with 
a good-sized fish in its talons.” Similarly, the great marsh 
snail is the staple food of the Everglade kite, and the craw- 
fishes support the blue heron and the white ibis. The 
welter of humbler creatures makes a higher grade life 
possible, and the animate world is run on a plan of succes- 
sive incarnations. This, again, is an impression of linkages. 

The wealth of insect-life is baffling—butterflies like the 
unpalatable zebra-marked Heliconius which insectivorous 
birds leave unmolested, day-flying wasp-moths with trans- 
parent windows in their dainty wings, lustrous jewel-wasps 
which lay their eggs in the decanter-like earthen nests of the 
potter-wasps, leaf-cutting bees, carpenter ants, a lichen-like 
mantis with bad habits, and, delightful to watch, graceful 
dragon-flies, ‘‘ like squadrons of miniature airplanes, waging 
incessant war upon the besieging mosquitoes.”’ Very curious 
are the opalescent ground-pearls found in quantities in the 
black soil of the wood, and sometimes strung into neck- 
laces. They are the exudations of certain scale-insects or 
Coccide, and the creature may be found inside. Many 
insects mean many spiders, some of which make us dumb 
by their diablerie. The female golden miranda, nearly 
an inch long, makes a web about two feet in diameter among 
the marsh grass; the male is only a quarter of an inch 
long and requires to be very circumspect. Another paradise 
spider is Nephila clavipes, whose golden-yellow silk, woven 
into bed curtains, was exhibited as a stunt at the Paris 
Exposition. She has an insignificant bridegroom whose 
honeymoon often comes to a premature end. The young 
ones are cannibalistic from birth. Our fourth impression 
from Paradise Key is of the still unfathomed subtlety of 
animal behaviour. 

There are many fishes in the adjacent waters, from tiny 
top-minnows, which devour the larve of mosquitoes, to the 
big bony pike or alligator gar (up to seven feet), famous for 
its voracity and for its beautiful armour of enamelled 
rhomboid scales. There is another very interesting fish 
of ancient pedigree, another living fossil, the well-known 
amia, “ one of the hardest fighters that ever took the hook.” 
Amia is famous for gameness and voracity ; but look at the 
other side, turning from hunger to love—‘‘ the male builds 
the nest and guards it after the eggs are laid; he is a good 
father, even accompanying and protecting the schools of 
young after they leave the nest.”” Why should it be thought 
that this aspect of the struggle for existence is any less 
matter-of-fact than the cannibalism of the spiderlings ? 

Passing reluctantly over the tree-toads (one of them 
“scarcely bigger than a dime”), the Floridan bull-frog 
which grunts like a pig, the turtles and terrapenes, the 
alligator and the crocodile (both of them timid creatures, 
very much afraid of man), the so-called chameleon famous 
for its quick changes, and a variety of friendly and unfriendly 
snakes, we reach the climax of the whole—the birds and the 
mammals. The latter include the Floridan opossum, various 
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rats and mice, a lynx, an otter, a racoon, and various others ; 
while in the waters not far off there is the manatee, called a 
sea-cow by some and a mermaid by others (so much depends 
on the point of view !), one of the two representatives of the 
old-fashioned order of Sirenia. The birds are far more 
numerous and more fascinating—the Everglade kite, the 
osprey, the uncanny snake-bird which dives from the trees 
after fishes, the American bittern, stately “lady of the 
waters,” the black-crowned and yellow-crowned night-herons 
(“‘ whose day begins after sunset’), the white ibis and the 
roseate spoonbill, one of the most beautiful of birds, delight- 
fully social in its ways. This masterpiece of gracefulness 
and fine colouring has become very rare in North America, 
doomed by the very beauty of its plumage. It is to be 
hoped that it will be saved from extermination in the 
sanctuary of Paradise Key, for it is to us the climax of our 
final impression, that of the Ascent of Life. We were so 
much charmed by Mr. Safford’s report that we have ven- 
tured to try to hand on these five impressions which are 
dominant in our mind, but we know that they cannot have 
the convincingness of the original detailed picture. 


J. Artuur THomson. 


Correspondence 
MURDERS AND REPRISALS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—I enclose a cheque towards the independent investi- 
gation fund, because I feel that you are right in saying that 
British honour requires such an investigation into the present 
method of “‘ reprisals.” 

But I wish to say at the same time how I loathe the cowardly 
murderers who shoot policemen in the back at Mass and call it 
war, and I hope that all such “ gunmen” may be caught and 
hanged. I honour those Irish Roman Catholic priests and bishops 
who denounced the “ gunmen,” but what are we to think of 
those who kept silence, whether priests or Sinn Fein leaders ? 

Any Irishman like myself, who wishes to see Ireland a nation 
inside the British Empire, and knows how easily that ideal could 
be realised with a little mutual generosity and sensible con- 
cessions by the two nations in Ireland, any such Irishman finds 
the present state of his country dark and hateful beyond words. 
But Sinn Feiners have logically no right to coerce Ulster, who are 
on every ground as much a “ nation ” as they are. If your space 
allows, I would be glad if you can print this letter, for there must 
be many Irishmen who think as I do.—Yours, etc., 

Killyeoonagh, Marlborough. J. R. HW. O'REGAN, 

November 13th. 


THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTatresMaAn. 


Sir,—In your issue of 13th inst., in commenting upon the 
Greenwood case, you speak of “ a definitely dangerous tendency 
from which this country has hitherto been singularly free ” ; 
you declare it to be “clear that the police had aimed less at 
bringing out the truth than at securing a conviction”; and 
you conclude that “ such a policy is contrary to all the traditions 
of criminal justice in this country.” 

Are you quite sure that, if we regard the whole range of police 
activity, from High Court cases down to and including those 
disposed of summarily at police-courts and petty sessions, we 
have really been so entirely free from this fearfully ‘“‘ dangerous 
tendency,” and that it is really so contrary to all our traditions— 
or at any rate to all our experience ? It seems to me that, 
alike in justice to the police and to the public, this question 
should be thrashed out ; and I know what class of men could 
probably furnish a very trustworthy answer if some of them 
could be persuaded to speak out; and these are the solicitors 
who practise as advocates at quarter-sessions and petty sessions 
and police-courts. Probably they, too, could tell us whether 
it is really a fact—as reported to me by one who ought to 
know—that in police prosecutions it is customary, or not uncom- 





mon, for the witnesses to be made to rehearse their evidence to 
police tutors over and over again until they know it by heart. 
If there really is any foundation at all for this statement, it is 
obvious that the evidence of all uneducated, simple folk, called 
as witnesses by the police, is tolerably worthless, since no one 
can tell how much is really their own, and how much a police- 
gloss which they have been made to repeat so often that they 
are honestly unable to distinguish it from their own (inaccurate 
and sloppy) recollections—for real accuracy of observation and 
memory is lamentably rare. If, on the other hand, the state- 
ment made to me be utterly unfounded and delusive, then 
clearly, in justice to the police, so pernicious an aspersion upon 
their procedure should be wiped out once and for all. 

As I said in a letter published in Tok NEw Statesman of 
April 10th last, I believe that in perhaps nine cases out of ten 
police prosecutions are justified, and that many evil-doers 
escape—to the detriment of the community—who would be 
convicted if the police could decide the cases. I unreservedly 
admit, too, that in the minority—probably a small minority— 
of cases in which the police prosecute an innocent man, they 
are honestly convinced of his guilt. Precisely here it is, how- 
ever—namely, in their honest assurance of the guilt of all those 
whom they prosecute—that the evil element comes in, for I 
have a horrible suspicion, which your comments on the Greenwood 
case only deepen, that, when the police are satisfied of a man’s 
guilt but are not satisfied of the legal sufficiency of the available 
evidence, they will doctor their evidence in the interests of 
justice as they understand it. I admit that I am suspicious of 
much police evidence, that I regard the word of a policeman, 
who takes the oath scores of times a year as mechanically as 
he salutes his officers, as ceteris paribus, less trustworthy than 
that of a member of the general public, and that the evidence 
of a constable, given—as it always is—in the presence of his 
sergeant or superintendent, who has the power to make things 
unpleasant for him if he does not say exactly what he has been 
expected to say, is especially suspect. I feel quite sure, how- 
ever, that a few of the advocate-solicitors aforesaid could give 
us information very much to the point if they could be induced 
to contribute to your columns. 


* % * 


I don’t know whether you realise that in your comments, 
which have prompted this letter, you have touched on only a 
small part of a very serious danger to English liberty, and I 
would suggest that you have maintained too long a silence on 
matters about which you should be constantly sounding the 
alarm. Do you not realise that the once liberty-loving, recal- 
citrant Briton is being systematically brought under a typically 
Prussian bureaucratically controlled police régime, and that 
since the present famed, emasculated Parliament exists merely 
to register the edicts of its master, there is a double responsibility 
thrown upon such remaining free Press as we have? What 
about the recent Firearms Act, according to which anyone who 
possesses any useable firearm, must either obtain a permit from 
the police to retain it, or sell it to a dealer (for what he can get !) 
and notify the police of such sale, or surrender it without com- 
pensation to the police, or render himself liable to a very heavy 
fine ? I don’t know whether there was any justification for 
enacting such a law. Possibly there may have been, although 
it is contrary to all English traditions and sounds far more like 
the futile and panic-stricken ukase of some petty Continental 
tyrantlet of the past than like the considered decision of a self- 
governing democracy’s representatives. 

Assuming, however, for the sake of the argument, that this 
new law is wise and necessary, I protest most strongly against 
the machinery of it. Why should Englishmen go meekly to a 
policeman for permission to keep a revolver or a rook-rifle, and 
be required to satisfy him that their reasons for possessing it are 
good and sufficient, and that they can reasonably demand his 
august permission to keep a stock of 50 or 100 or 500 cartridges ? 
If such novel permits be really necessary, why did not the Act 
direct that application be made to magistrates or county and 
borough councils, before whom the police could appear to oppose 
the issue of such permit if they could show reason for refusal ? 
I maintain that this Act is one more stage in the rapid rake’s 
progress of putting Englishmen under the grinding heels of a 
bureaucratic police organisation, and that the spirit of Prussia, 
which we vanquished abroad, is vanquishing us here at home— 
and our rulers love to have it so.—Yours, etc., 

Frank H. PERRYCOSTE. 

Polperro, Cornwall. 

November 18th. 
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THE NONSENSE ABOUT THE CLASSICS 
To the Editor of Tut New SrTaresmMan. 

Sim,—We have been lately told that “the chief thing that 
Chopin taught the Parisians was to play with a beautiful light 
touch.” And Aristotle has remarked that the aim of an orator 
is to persuade: a platitude no doubt, but more profound than 
at first hearing it seems to be. I doubt whether your corres- 
pondent, Sir H. H. Johnston, will advance his cause by the 
tone which he adopts. Like the prophet Jonah, he says: “I 
do well to be angry even unto death’ ; but Jonah’s career was 
not a success. One is tempted to ask whether the stride of 
anthropology forms a habit of “sweet reasonableness,” and 
whether the Ila language and the Red Indians have really helped 
their votary as much as he thinks. 

It would take too long to discuss Sir H. H. Johnston’s letter 
in detail; perhaps you will kindly find room for one or two 
remarks. He labels ancient comedy as “‘ dreary”’’: now, one 
test of comedy is the possibility of laughing over it, as one reads 
it in the study. As long as I can do this I shall be content with 
the “Neolithic humour” of Plautus and Aristophanes. Then 
the “ tragedies are unreal.” I do not think anyone can intelli- 
gently read the Oedipus Rex, the Ajax, the Antigone, the 
Media, Hippolytus and Alcestis without being profoundly moved. 
What Sir H. H. Johnston means by “ concocted histories ”’ I do 
not know. Thucydides is generally regarded as the greatest 
historian who ever lived; and may I ask your correspondent to 
read once more Herodotus, 7-9? Again it is an abuse of language 
to call Homer “ turgid poetry.”’ If Sir H. H. Johnston is think- 
ing of Virgil, I ask him to read again the second, fourth and sixth 
books of the Aeneid. He praises Apuleius for his “* human 
interest” ; he seems to have forgotten the second Philippic, 
the Pro Milone and Catullus. He refers to “the efforts to 
philosophise on very little data.” It is, however, the irony of 
life that abstract speculation seems to advance little as time 
goes on, and I submit that few authors will teach a young man 
to think like Lucretius. Do our modern writers on morality 
really help us to clear our minds as much as Aristotle’s Ethics ? 
To say that Plato’s dialogues are “* supposititious ” is balderdash ; 
whatever their values, no one doubts that Plato wrote them. 

It may be true that Latin is “‘ impossible as a universal lan- 
guage,”’ though it is a fact of history that until English appeared 
on the scene, Latin was the only language which had been able 
to make such a claim. The curiously important thing about 
Latin is that its very defects make it a good mental discipline. 
I agree with Sir H. H. Johnston that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” But it is high time that the partisans of 
anthropology should blow a less confident note on their trumpet. 
The more reasonable ones see clearly that a good education 
includes the “‘ humanities *’ as well as natural science. And of 
the “ humanities ’’ Latin and Greek, if properly taught, will always 
be a large element. May we not say: “ These ye ought to 
have done, and not to have left the other undone”’? The mal- 
administration of the British Empire is not my subject; but I 
should have thought that Imperial Rome had several lessons to 
teach us in this department. For the present, in spite of all that 
your correspondent says, I shall have no hesitation in “ lingering 
on the stage,’’ because I am honestly convinced that Latin and 
Greek can teach a man to be cautious and fair in controversy, 
and to understand the correct use of his own language.—Yours, 
etc., A. H. CruicksHANK 

(Professor of Greek in the University of Durham). 


THE PURCHASE OF AUSTRALIAN WOOL 


To the Editor of Taz New StraresMan. 

Str,—I always read with pleasure the letters of your well- 
informed correspondent from Melbourne. May I venture to 
make some comment on a point arising from his communication 
in your issue of November 13th ? 

He states that whereas the Imperial purchase of wheat was 
arranged in order to find a market for Australia, in the case of 
the wool purchase the object was to help the war, for “ Australian 
fine wool is unique. It was so essential to the Allies for war 
purposes that they were bound to get it.” We should all agree, 
I think, that in the cases both of wheat and of wool patriotic 
motives inspired both sides. But your correspondent’s references 
quoted above are misleading, and for various reasons connected 
with the British Government's task of liquidating wool stocks 
to-day, in which it has to act not only on behalf of this country, 

but also of Australasia, the implications may be of some import- 
ance, 
The facts are that for war purposes fine Australian wool was 


very little required and could quite well have been dispensed 
with. The original proposal made by the British Government 
to Australasia was in respect of crossbred wool only—medium- 
class wool. That was a proposal made personally by Lord Derby 
to the representatives of Australia and New Zealand. For 
various reasons, however, not unconnected with the financial 
stability of Australasia and even for political reasons concerning 
some burning issues at the time, the British Government finally 
agreed to the request of Australasia to purchase the whole of 
the wool clips and to pay cash down on the basis of the appraised 
prices, whether the wool was shipped or not. This decision was 
taken at a conference under the chairmanship of the then 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. Bonar Law, as a result of important 
cablegrams from Mr. Hughes. Throughout the war the British 
Government purchased enormous stocks of wool which there was 
no possibility of shipping. In the 1916-17 season this country 
paid out to Australasia a sum of approximately £22,000,000. 
Our receipts from wool during that period were considerably less 
than £500,000. The following season, 1917-18, expenditure 
was almost £80,000,000 and receipts a little more than half of 
this. I think in fairness to this country these facts should be 
mentioned, notwithstanding that your correspondent has 
referred in such generous terms to the manner in which this 
country has handled the liquidation problem.—Yours, etc., 
E. F. Hircucock 
(Late Deputy Director of Wool Textiles). 
2 Cleveland Square, W, 
November 17th. 


THE LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—It was a severe shock to many of us to read Mr. Page 
Arnot’s letter a fortnight ago and to learn that unless the unex- 
pected occurs the Labour Research Department must shortly 
close down for lack of funds. 

One has heard much of the difficulty of socialism for million- 
aires but never, surely, has it been made so easy for them 
never has there been an opportunity of investing so small a capital 
for so huge and increasing a return. 

One hoped that, however much we had failed to learn the chief 
lesson of the war—that of avoiding other wars—we had at least 
learnt something of tactics, yet here we have the army of the 
Labour movement blundering almost daily into strikes and 
deadlocks, and sacrificing thousands on attempts to storm 
unstrategic positions with antiquated weapons for exactly the 
same lack of science and research as characterised our national 
warfare. 

Moreover, just as in the war it was not merely the hastily 
* applied science” of the practical people that was needed but still 
more the results of patient and long-continued study by disinter- 
ested savants, so what is chiefly needed in the Labour movement 
to-day is not merely a collection of accessible and immediately 
applicable facts (important though that is) but the nucleus of a 
society of enthusiasts who shall undertake real research work in 
the right spirit and with the right equipment. 

And that is why one hopes that whatever immediate service 
departments the movement may create there will still be a few 
far-sighted benefactors who will realise the vital need for the 
“pure science’ of an independent organisation. So may the 
Cheshire Cat of Mr. Arnot’s continue to smile, confuting with its 
nine lives the fears of the pessimists !—Yours, etc., 

6 Clifton Gardens, W. D. J. Boiron. 


MRS. ASQUITH’S CRITICS 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The publication of Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography las 
afforded an opportunity to the student of men and manners of 
studying the modern reviewer. After reading a great number 
of articles on the subject—I will not say on the book—lI find 
myself amazed, not only by the attitude of the writers towards 
Mrs. Asquith, but by their misconception of their own qualifica- 
tions for the part of critic. 

With few exceptions, almost every article which has appeared 
professing to be a review of this book has been an attack on the 
character of its author. It is unthinkable that this impertinence 
should go unchallenged, or that these effigies of Mrs. Asquith 
should be accepted as faithful portraits before an inquiry has 
been made into the capability of the artists. As one who has 
not the honour of being a personal friend of Mrs. Asquith but 
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who has read her book, I venture not only to question but, on the 
evidence, to deny both the skill and the justice of these caricatures. 

When I had finished the last of a dozen of these reviews last 
night, I took up an almost forgotten treatise by Dr. Isaac Watts 
on The Improvement of the Mind, and turning to the chapters on 
** Reading ’’ and “* Judgment of Books,” I endeavoured to regard 
Mrs. Asquith’s critics through his spectacles. Perhaps if some of 
your readers were to do the same they might find in the wisdom 
of this out-of-date author an antidote to the poison dealt out by 
the Press : 

“How unhappy are those men,” says the Doctor, “ who seldom 
take an author into their hands but they have determined before 
they begin whether they will like or dislike him! They have got 
some notion of his name, his Party or his principles by general 
conversation, or perhaps by some slight view of a few pages; and 
having all their own opinions adjusted beforehand, they read all 
that he writes with a prepossession either for or against him.” 

Ten out of my twelve reviewers must, I decided, be counted as 
belonging to this most unhappy class. Again : 

“There is another mischievous principle which prevails among 
some persons in passing a judgment on the writings of others, and 
that is, when from the secret stimulations of vanity, pride, or envy, 
they despise a valuable book and throw contempt on it by whole- 
sale: and if you ask them the reason of their severe censure, they 
will tell you, perhaps, they have found a mistake or two in it, or 
there are a few sentiments or expressions not suited to their tooth 
or humour. 

“Some wise and just distinctions ought to be made when we 
pass tat > on mortal things, but Envy condemns by whole- 
sale. 


This might well have been written of the Press campaign we 
have just seen against a book of exceptional beauty and 
originality. 

In five out of every six reviews we'are moved to cry with 
Horace: “‘ Haec est erugo mera ”’—this is very Spite! Genius 
is suspect in every age, and when, as in the case of Mrs. Asquith, 
it has been recognised by many great minds, and has been har- 
nessed to no particular art or science, but has found expression 
in Life alone, we need not expect to have it acclaimed by persons 
whose conception of Life and Living is by their own showing 
mean and conventional. One is puzzled not by their inability 
to understand the personality of Mrs. Asquith, but by the fact 
that writers so manifestly disqualified by their prepossessions 
should have been invited to pass judgment on a book of so rare a 
quality. For the credit of contemporary English letters it 
should be recorded that most of them seem to have been jour- 
nalists or politicians scarcely professing to be critics of literature. 
But why should the Press employ servants so incompetent. If I 
instruct my maid to take care of my rooms, I am not satisfied 
if I find that she has spent her day re-arranging my books and 
furniture to her own liking, while the rooms remain unswept and 
the beds unmade. 
~ We have had the opinions of many reviewers as to Mrs. 
Asquith’s motives in publishing the book. We know that she is 
regarded as a public danger, as a national nuisance, and a shame- 
less profiteer, and other things which no nice woman ever is, 
which no great lady ever could be, and which they thank God 
their wives are not! But only in a few cases have we found a 
critic with a sense of proportion and of humour, and sufficient 
knowledge of his job to give us his opinion of the literary value 
of the book. As far as the book itself is concerned, this does not 
seem to matter, for the public are already answering Mrs. Asquith’s 
critics. They are buying her book. And those who, whether 
actuated by private spite or political rancour—or by both— 
have left no stone unturned in their endeavour to discredit it 
may be assured that its future reputation lies above their reach. 

By reading into Mrs. Asquith’s pages vulgarity, scandal and 
intentional untruthfulness, which no unbiassed person can find 
there, they have debased their own coin, and have shown them- 
selves plainly guilty of the very faults they profess to deplore. 

“A man must serve his time to every trade, 

Save censure. Critics all are ready-made,” 
said Byron. And as he scoffed, so will the future generations 
scoff, should by chance a single specimen of all these censures 
survive in the wake of the great book it attempted to belittle.— 

Yours, etc., 

Selkirk. 

November 19th. 


Mary SoMERVILLE. 


THE PEACE WITH IRELAND COUNCIL 


We have 
contributed in 


received 
aid 


and forwarded the following sums 
independent investigation 


of the of 


“ reprisals *’ which the Peace with Ireland Council proposes to 
Carry out : 


Zs. d. 
Already acknowledged .. 19 15 0 
Pole, T. T., Portstewart, Ireland ; . £9 
Hockin, O., Little Perkhayne, Kilmington . 10 0 
Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. J. C., 10, Western 
Coates Avenue, gir one oe + os 20 0 
H.M.G .. ie oe - a a 
A. M. M. N. and 4 1 10 
Champness, I. M., Orchard Woodcate 
Road, Wallington... . es 
£26 7 0 








{We regret that in an article on “‘ Ingres” by Mr. Rocrer 
Fry, which we published last week, the name of Maurice 
Denis, the well-known artist and writer on art, appeared 
as Maurice David.]} 


Miscellany 


MORE ABOUT PROGRAMME 
~ MUSIC 


N Saturday afternoon last, November 20th, Sir 
Henry Wood gave us the first performance in 
England of Alfredo Casella’s rhapsody Italia, 
Of course we know when we see a work labelled Italia or 
Rumania or Russia or Britannia that we are not going 
to hear a masterpiece ; but why is this? If patriotism 
can stir men to kill one another, why cannot it produce 
great music ? Why is it that the notion of a Sinn Fein 
Symphony or a French Fantasia or a Tone Poem on 
Great Britain is felt to be intrinsically worthless and 
even slightly ridiculous, and why is it that the idea of 
an English Overture is felt to be not so worthless and 
less ridiculous ? 
It is, I believe, because the words “Sinn Fein,” 
‘“* France,” “ Great Britain ’’ suggest political combina- 
tions or groups of men bound together in opposition 
to other groups of men; and I believe the vice in these 
words lies in the artificial realities they represent, lies 
in the barrenness inherent in the phrase in opposition. 
These words represent no fundamental reality, but a 
mere logical syllogism, a pure product of the reason, 
a parallelogram of forces in which one force is called 
Great Britain and another force Germany or France. 
In reality we have not these distinct forces, but a mass 
of men whose nature is obscure, and the abstractions 
‘** Great Britain,” “ France,” etc., created like a kind 
of geometry upon their geographical or spatial position 
are too unreal to form the subject-matter of music or 
any other art. The ideas, as ideas or abstractions are 
real with a reality of their own, as geometry is real, but, 
like geometry, they have been created by reason. 
Let loose upon the world they have consequences and 
can arouse passions, and so we can get a kind of music 
written which will express these passions; but we 
instinctively feel there is little virtue, little meaning 
in it. We know the whole thing is a concoction of our 
own; but we do not feel that we ourselves are a con- 
coction of our own, nor do we feel that we have invented 
the green fields, the hedges, the misty landscape, the 
downs and moors and warm, huddled villages of England ; 
and since the word “ England,” being less used politically 
than “‘ Great Britain,”’ suggests these realities to us, and 
not a political “idea” of our own invention, we in- 
stinctively feel that there might be a virtue in an English 
overture which there could not possibly be in a British 
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overture. This explains why at all times the artist, 
like the scientist, as artist or scientist, has been so care- 
less and so impatient of patriotic manifestations. Try- 
ing to increase his grip on reality, he resents this mock 
ereation which inferior minds present to him, and he 
knows they grow so impassioned about it because it 
is, in general, the objectification of their immediate 
material interests. That is their reality, that is the 
mess of pottage for which they have sold their birth- 
right. They have used their reason to turn their 
material interests into ideas in order to give a purpose 
to their activities. This works admirably in the world 
of reason, which is a world in a vacuum with no relation 
to anything ; but in the world of art, which is the world 
of ultimate reality and not a mental abstraction, its 
hollowness is exposed because we come to art with the 
whole of our nature seeking to apprehend it. 

Now the composer of Jialia has dived below the 
superfices of the map; he has not expressed in music 
the excitement produced by a too-prolonged contem- 
plation of boundaries, during which one discovers that 
a valuable coal mine is on the “ other fellow’s” side or 
that one’s territory just misses a fine and convenient 
harbour. It is not frontier music, and the national 
anthem is never used. To quote from the programme 
notes: “The first part depicts the passionate and 
superstitious population of Sicily languishing in the 
terrible heat of the sun or in the depths of the sulphur 
mines, while the second half presents the careless 
exuberance of the Neapolitan.” 

There were two ways in which Casella might have 
approached this subject. The first is the way of imita- 
tion, or, in other words, of programme music. Just as 
the poet might describe a scene accurately and con- 
vineingly, or a painter paint it accurately and con- 
vincingly, so the composer can depict it accurately and 
convincingly. To do this he takes the folk-tunes of 
the Sicilians and Neapolitans and weaves them into a 
musical picture, but what virtue there is in the picture is 
in the folk-tunes, and what virtue there is in the com- 
poser is in his original sensibility (which made him 
select the right tunes) and in his technical skill ; he has 
created nothing, but he has copied something which 
moved him, something which will in time disappear 
and live only in his copy. This is what Casella has 
done; it is not great art, because great art does not 
consist in copying reality so that we may have again 
the sensations that the reality gave us; but it is stimu- 
lating and enjoyable as the reality would have been 
stimulating and enjoyable. The other way of approach- 
ing the subject is the way of the great artist who, con- 
templating reality, gives it a meaning. If we can 
imagine a great composer contemplating these Sicilians 
and Neapolitans, can we imagine that he would be con- 
tent to imitate the two scenes and call it Italia? Stirred 
profoundly, as he must be, he would endeavour to 
create some synthesis, to produce some tremendous 
unity into which these things would go, but they would 

be transformed. We should be presented with a new 
creation, with a work of art, in short, whose reality 
would be profounder than the superficial musical copies 
of these Sicilian sulphur-diggers and Neapolitan singers. 
On the other hand, this copy of Sicily and Naples is 
far superior to Casella’s later attempts at cinema music 
—his musical descriptions of artillery battles and Italian 
cruisers plunging through the ocean. Yet we were 
told on the concert programme that “this work was 
composed in 1909 and belongs to Casella’s earlier and 
more conventional style, from which he has entirely 
freed himself in his later music, where he uses a more 





distinctly personal medium of expression ’’ as if it were 
necessarily a great advance to have a more distinctly 
personal medium of expression. Naturally a man’s 
appetite changes; where he once liked jam roll, he 
now abhors it and wants a savoury. Casella’s taste in 
sounds has changed ; the harmonic flavour of 1909 won’t 
do in 1919; and every man’s taste in sound has an 
individuality that corresponds to the individuality of 
his taste in food, it has possibly the same physical basis, 
but this development of an individuality is not equiva- 
lent to an advance. It may synchronise with his 
decay as an artist; in any case, music is something 
more than a liking for particular kinds of sound. It 
was not Keats’ fondness for such words as “ tip-toe,’’ 
“swooning,” “quiet ’’ that made him a great poet, 
nor did Beethoven's use of the chord of the dominant 
seventh make him a great composer, and, as I have 
said before, everybody to-day can use Debussy’s whole- 
tone scale, but nobody can write another Prelude a 
Vaprs-midi d'un faune. 

There is another point that interests me. I enjoyed 
Casella’s Italia immensely. The construction is extremely 
well done. The tunes of the sulphur-diggers are melan- 
choly and moving, the famous Funiculé-Funicula of the 
Neapolitans extremely exhilarating, but I wonder if 
I would have enjoyed it half so much if I hadn’t known 
about those sulphur-diggers under the blazing sun of 
superstitious Sicily and if I hadn’t had old associstions 
with Funicult-Funicula! All art depends for its effect 
upon the mental capacity of the spectator or auditor, 
upon the content of the consciousness that contemplates 
it; but it is a peculiar weakness of programme music 
that it depends so much for its effect on mere trivial, 
accidental knowledge to be got out of a Baedeker. 

W. J. Turner. 


FROM AN ODE BY HAFEZ 
madness ‘twas I know not, that thus 


HAT 
enchanted me; 


What wine, nor who the bringer, nor where- 
from enter’d he. 


Lament no more, O full heart, thy love so close confin'd ! 
O rose-bud ope thy glory, thy beauty nought shall bind ! 


Look on the flower-fill’d meadows! Thou too O 
wistful Dear, 


Take in thine hand the goblet, and lend to me thine ear ! 


Lo, for our wintry sorrow I hold the certain cure ! 
Lo, fierce fate kneels before us! Lo, rapture ever- 
more ! 


What madness ’twas I know not, that thus enchanted 


me ; 
What wine, nor who the bearer, nor whither vanish’d he. 


ELIZABETH BRIDGES. 


TO-MORROW 


, \HE half-hour of crowded anticipation, how fully it 
pays for the sterile hour that follows! What you 
possess is not what you jingle in the pockets of 

your memory, but the imaginings with which you fill the 

spaces of the future. Reality can never touch them, yet of 
such are the Kingdom of Life. 
* oo a * * > 
This was the moment she must enjoy. These minutes 
before he arrived, when their glorious happy hour together— 
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usually so unhappy when it came—was still to come. Once 
he was there she could hear. nothing but the clock ticking 
the beats of her heart, tolling the knell of each minute. 
The past would seem to be capturing the present at an over- 
whelming rate. She could never enjoy being with him for 
the knowledge that they would so soon be separated, and, 
what was worse, separate, walking down different streets, 
talking to different people, thinking different thoughts. Her 
heart would stop beating when she saw him post a letter 
and realised that she would never know what was in it. 

But to-day must be perfect, it was the last time for so 
long. She must try to keep calm and amusing and 
alluring, as she had been in the days before she loved him, 
the days when he had loved her best. She mustn’t allow 
the edge to come from her nerves into her voice ; she mustn’t 
make those desperate irrelevant grabs at certainty. She 
began to feel faint and sick and too restless to sit down, 
and yet she must be in a chair when he arrived and have 
something to hold on to, something to give her poise. 
Every now and then she looked into a glass, but could only 
see a white blur, and, feeling the back of her head with her 
hands, she would detach the hairs she meant to smooth. 

She tried to focus her attention by nailing her eyes on 
to her little silver feet. ‘“‘ I wonder if I am looking pretty ? ”’ 
she thinks, desperately ; and still more desperately, “ I 
wonder if it matters?” Every. noise becomes the noise 
of a taxi and real taxis come rushing past. At last one stops 
—she hears a step on the staircase—the bell goes through 
her like an electric shock. 

He comes in and looks at her for a moment without 
speaking. “ You are looking very beautiful!” Her eyes 
shine. She feels herself to be the incarnation of beauty. 
“ It’s for you,” she stops herself from saying. She must’nt 
force things. He kisses her hand. She feels so happy and 
at peace. The clock has stopped. 

“I oughtn’t to have come,” he says. ‘‘ You said I was 
grumpy and gloomy the other day; I am much worse now. 
I don’t know what has come over me.” 

She looks at him anxiously and fingers his sleeve. 

“Have you a headache?” (She hopes he is ill.) ‘“ Can 
I do anything for you? ” 

“ Nothing, thank you.” 

She is chilled, he is silent. 

And then: “Do you remember Jameson, that archw«o- 
logist in Abyssinia?” She has forgotten Jameson, but she 
hastily assents, trying to be nearer him by this link in their 
pasts. ‘I met him to-day.” 

Jameson has become the centre of the universe. She 
listens, to his voice really, but with the surface of her 
intelligence she comments, in order to be the wonderful 
listener he always praised. 

Dinner is announced—Jameson is abandoned. 

She wants this meal to be a Holy Communion between 
them. 

He is happy now, talking, full of reminiscences which 
usually begin with “ You remember” (she likes them to 
begin like that), though many of them deal with times before 
she was born or before she knew him—only she can’t admit 
that he was born before she was or that there was a time 
when they didn’t know one another. 

He is telling her a story about the East, but his voice 
chloroforms her to what he is saying. ‘I want to consult 
you.” She is alert now, vitally interested. It is only on a 
very small point, but she is glad to have had her advice 
asked. 

Suddenly : ‘ You look tired,” he says. “Iam glad you 
are going to have a holiday.” (A holiday!) ‘To-morrow at 
this time you will be in the train. Let me see, you ought 
just to have reached ‘s 

He becomes a map and a time-table. She shudders, 
Why doesn’t he say he is sorry she is going? How odd men 
are ! 

They go into the next room and she puts her head on his 
shoulder, while half absently he strokes her hair. He has 





never kissed her since she married, though he once took her 
face in his hands and said: ‘‘ You make it so difficult for 
me,” and, elated, she had wondered how to make it much 
more difficult still. 

She wishes he would put his face near hers, and comfort 
her and cosset her like a child—just now she only wants 
tenderness, not passion. e 

“When are you going to Abyssinia?” she asks. 

He tells her. 

“Do you wish I were coming with you? ” 

“No. It is no fit place for a woman.” 

“ But if it were ?” 

“It would not be Abyssinia.” 

“Don’t be so matter-of-fact.”” She could hit him. 

“IT told you I was no fit companion for anyone to-night.” 

“But [’'m not anyone.” 

“Not even for you, then.” 

She knows that she is going to give him an opening to 
hurt her so she rushes back to Jameson. She is determined 
to be brilliant and she succeeds. She sees him laughing 
and thinking what wonderful company she is. As if she 
cared a damn! And it is getting later and later, the whole 
evening slipping away like this. 

“ Are you going to write to me?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Long, intimate, indiscreet letters ? ” 

“You know what my letters are like. They never fulfil 
any of your requirements, do they ? ” 

“TI don’t think I get as good as I give.” 

‘But, then, you are a born letter-writer.” 

“Do you remember the first letter I ever wrote you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It was ages ago, just before I was married.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem such ages to me.” 

“Ah, but you haven’t married.” 

The thought gives her courage and happiness. After all, 
he isn’t married. 

“I must be going,” he says. ‘‘ It has been a very happy 
evening.” (Happy !) 

“Bless you, my dear.” 

He looks into her eyes and he goes. 

She undresses feverishly. How long will it take him to 
get home? She takes up the receiver. No reply. She 
waits an eternity. Five minutes. She forces herself to 
wait another five. Then she tries again. 

“Ts that you?” 

ae Yes.”’ 

“TI have rung up to say ‘ Good-night.’ ” 

“How nice of you!” 

“T am very nice.” 

“T know.” 

Suddenly she feels at ease for the first time. Her voice 
gurgles and bubbles. She tells him little things about 
what people said to her in shops. He laughs. Their 
bodily separation has brought them together again. Intimacy 
is enveloping them. She blesses the telephone. 

“T have got my light out, and you?” 

“T am not undressed.” 

“ Shall I see you again?” 

‘“‘ What time does your train go?” 

“ At one.” ' 

“Perhaps we might go for a drive together in the 
morning ? ” 

“Yes, do let’s. Good-night, dearest ; bless you.” 

Fancy her ringing off first! She is frightened of spoiling it. 

“ Bless you.” 

“ Say ‘ dearest.’ ” 

“ Dearest.” ‘ 

She is so happy, so radiantly happy, for after all there is 
to-morrow, and to-morrow is bound to be perfect. 

“I won’t wear my old coat and skirt to travel in,” she 
murmurs to herself till, her consciousness merging into 
dreams, she falls asleep. 


ELmzaBETH BIBESCO. 
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BRILL you give just a 

 Y moment to the reading 
of these brief but vital 
facts? 


The Mothers’ Hospital of the 
Salvation Army is an institution 
which is meeting an imperative 

need of the times. It is carried on in 
the name of God for the highest good 
of the Nation. 

Since the opening of this Hospital by 
H.R.H. The Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyle, it has ministered to the needs of 
8,000 women. But for this aid God alone 
knows how those mothers would have 
fared—the poor, helpless, wronged, and 
hopeless women and girls—who come to 
this home as a storm-tossed vessel comes 
to harbour. 

The Mothers’ Hospital is always full. 
The demand for accommodation increases 
year by year—there can never be room 
for all; but the Salvation Army does 
not want to turn away any poor soul in 
despair. The time has now come when 
the two additional Bungalow Wards, 
provided for on the original plans, MUST 
be built and furnished, and the Nurses 
properly housed in accordance with 
modern requirements of comfort and 
efficiency. 












THE MOTHERS’ 
HOSPITAL 

























Such aid as is in existence for the expectant 
mother is hopelessly inadequate—it has been 
left for the Salvation Army to make the pro- 
vision which now so badly needs extension. 

We ask you if you will do your part by helping 
to raise this {35,000 immiediately. Will you 
try to imagine what the Mothers’ Hospital 
really means to those in meed? Will you 
think of the hardworking Nurses, seeking their 
apartments elsewhere when the task of the day 
is done? We have tried to show that a more 
practical appeal to your kindly generosity 
could hardly be made and we ask you—WILL 
YOU HELP US NOW? The tangible ex- 
pression of your sympathy must have far- 
reaching results in the progress of this life, 
and soul-saving work, and the comfort of that 
thought will give you far greater thanks than 
any words could express. 


The need is vital—the appeal 
sincere. Before you go to your 
bed to-night, will you open your 
heart for those to whom your aid 
will mean so much ? 


SALVATION ARMY 
HOME FUND. 








: At present these devoted workers, 
who, in addition to their hospital duties, have 


attended some 13,000 births in the homes of 
the poor, are living in conditions of discomfort 
and congestion which cannot be continued. 


Indeed, Visiting Authorities have insisted upon 
the provision of satisfactory quarters for the 
staff—the plans provide for a suitable building, 
with baths and other necessaries, and the land 


is available on the Hospital site. 
Money is needed—and at once. 


for a further grant, but 


£35,000 must be raised 


before these buildings can proceed. 


: The Governors 
of King Edward’s Hospital Fund have offered 
to contribute {500. General Booth has arranged 


Kindly make your donation payable to “ General Booth,” 
from whom a grateful acknowledgment will be sent. Cheques 
should be crossed “ Bank of England, Law Courts Branch.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


CPCCOOC OOS OOCOOSOO OOOO HO LEESESEOSESESEEESEEEEEE® 
° ° 
° e 
e To General Booth, ° 
4 Headquarters, Salvation Army, ° 
* Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. I cnnemitinatiit ° 
° 

e In response to your appeal for £35,000 for the building of Nurses’ quarters and ¢@ 
$ two additional Maternity wards at Clapton Hospital, | have the pleasure to : 
e@ enclose the sum of £ Sicseuaneienectenia m © 
a . 
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Headquarters : 


LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S dAvowals, on which I 
commented last week, is one of the most com- 
panionable books of criticism I know. Criticism 

is a conversational art, and a critic a man who talks to 
you about the books he has read. [ think it is important 
to distinguish him from the literary historian, though most 
people do not. The literary historian is bound to be imper- 
sonal, while the critic (at least it is one method) may talk to 
you as much about himself as about the author he is criti- 
cising. When you take up a book of criticism you are going 
to remake the acquaintance of an author through another 
temperament, and time is not necessarily wasted which is 
spent in making it clear to you what sort of a medium that 
temperament is. It may help you to understand why this 
critic sees more caterpillars than blossoms on a particular 
tree or the other way about. But the literary historian 
must be rigidly impersonal. It is not his business to tell you 
his own impressions, but the impressions the author made 
on scholars in general and on the author’s contemporaries 
in particular. His business is to teach you facts. He must 
explain the spirit of the times when the author wrote and 
estimate its effect upon the author. He must trace the 
sources of his inspiration and his ideas. He must expound 
the conditions in which he wrote, national, domestic, and 
personal. It is his function to inform you that such-and- 
such a work was produced when the author had been jilted, 
divorced, or just married, when he had lost money or repu- 
tation or a pet owl, or when his country was at war, or his 
public was very angry with the Government. He must 
describe the animosities and sympathies which the author's 
work immediately roused, what effect these had on his 
subsequent books, and how those sympathies and ani- 
mosities went travelling on, branching and changing as 
new generations of readers came into being. But the 
critic’s work begins where all this leaves off. It is the 
critic’s business to give us first-hand esthetic experience. 
What we want from him is his thoughts and feelings about 
the author and his books, whether these thoughts are 
determined by principles or by his own temperament. 
* a % 


Thus it is a mistake to read a critic before you have read 
the book he is criticising, because the point of reading 
criticism is to compare the critic’s first-hand esthetic 
experience with your own; but it is an excellent thing to 
read a literary historian before reading an author, as he 
may help you to do so more intelligently. 

* * * 

Several books of criticism have appeared this week. 
Mr. Middleton Murry’s Aspects of Literature (W. Collins, 
10s. net) and Mr. T. S. Eliot’s The Sacred Wood (Methuen, 
5s. net); also a new book on Dostoevsky (Dostoevsky and 
his Creation: a Psycho-Critical Study, & Janko Lavrin 
(W. Collins, 7s. 6d. net). Mr. Lavrin is the first Serbian 
writer who has contributed to English criticism; he is 
now a lecturer in Slavonic languages at the University of 
Nottingham. His book deals with the philosophy of 
re ts with the psychological and _ philosophical 
motives which inspired him rather than with his art. It is 
a clear, short book, well worth reading. Mr. Lavrin points 
out that it is impossible to separate Dostoevsky the man 
from Dostoevsky the artist, though in this he was not so 
singular as Mr. Lavrin thinks. Certainly it is true that 
Dostoevsky’s novels were the result of actual inner ex- 
perience. ‘‘ He saw much not from psychological curiosity 
(which is so characteristic of many modern psychological 
writers), not even because he wanted to see, but because 
he was impelled to see—impelled, as it were, by some higher 
will which made him its medium, and, at the same time, its 
victim. . . . He pushed the chief dilemmas of humanity 
to their furthest ‘ psychological ’ limits, simply because he 
lived them more intensely and more tragically than any 
other modern spirit.” Mr. Lavrin goes on to say that 
diving into those underworld depths he brought up the 


religious problem into a new daylight, with the result that 
his work opposes “‘ that superficial ‘ scientific’ mentality 
which is equally dangerous to true Religion and to true 
Science.” 
* * + 

Mr. Lavrin regards Dostoevsky as profoundly repre- 
sentative of contemporary life in his spiritual martyrdom 
and as anticipating in his spiritual vision, the future views 
of mankind. I think by “ true” Science Mr. Lavrin must 
mean a view of life and explanations of facts which are not 
based on reason at all, in which case it is only confusing to 
use the word science. The problem of God (Mr. Lavrin 
brings this out very clearly by quotations) became to Dosto- 
evsky the problem of “‘ value.” If there was no God, then 
“* All things are lawful,” and that is the negation of the idea 
of value, without which life is a nightmare. This void is 
to Dostoevsky the most terrible thing which can be imagined 
or experienced. It is into this gulf of horror that Raskol- 
nikov falls after his crime (Crime and Punishment): it 
swallowed even Ivan Karamazov (The Brothers Karamazov), 
in whom the search for absolute value was at its intensest. 
Stavrogin’s tragedy (the hero of The Possessed) was that 
he could not be a believer; the tragedy of Ivan was that 
he could neither believe nor disbelieve. The Sphinx of the 
“ two truths ” stared at him and kept silence, and its silence 
drove him mad. Dostoevsky admitted that he was himself 
tortured during his whole life “‘ consciously or unconsciously 
by the problem of God’s existence.” His craving for 
eg made him probe deeper and deeper in the human 
soul, “ but the deeper he probed,” says Mr. Lavrin, “ the 
more his own inner self became divided into two opposing 
parts, two opposing truths and values on which his seeking 
will is always shattered.” Out of this duality Dostoevsky 
created his spiritual dramas. 

* * ~ 


One of the most remarkable pieces of criticism—psycho- 
logical criticism—I know is Merejkowski’s Tolstoi as Man 
and Artist (Constable, 1902). The point of that book is a 
comparison between Tolstoi and Dostoevsky. The com- 
parison is on the whole in the latter’s favour; indeed, to 
my mind it is not altogether fair to Tolstoi. Of recent 
years Dostoevsky has been held by the young, at any rate, 
in far greater honour than either Tolstoi or Turgenev. | 
cannot myself believe that this is a final verdict ; I am sure, 
at any rate, that their turn to rouse unbounded enthusiasm 
will come again. One of the qualities I miss in Dostoevsky 
is that animal delight in physical vigour, so strong in chil- 
dren, which is po atid by Tolstoi with such glorious 
frankness and innocence. ‘Tolstoi is, when one comes to 
think of it, more preoccupied with the body than any other 
novelist: for Dostoevsky the body hardly counts at all. 
In Tolstoi’s novels we get to know what the characters 
are like from seeing them, watching the gestures which 
betray them, feeling their physical sensations; in Dos- 
toevsky we end by seeing them, but it is through hearing 
them talk. Tolstoi’s method is to describe movements 
and physical appearance so vividly and exactly that we guess 
and feel the corresponding internal states; Dostoevsky’s 
to portray those internal states of emotion directly, by 
making each character express the state of his soul in words. 
Dostoevsky has no love of nature; the extraordinary thing 
about Tolstoi is that both the Christian and the pagan 
in him find no sense of opposition between Man and Nature. 

* % * 

One of the puzzles in the lives of both of them is that 
neither could get on with Turgenev. I do not think this 
can be put down to conscious, or even unconscious, jealousy, 
though jealousy accounts for more misunderstandings 
between the wise and gifted than any other cause. There 
seems to have been something temperamentally repellent 
to both Tolstoi and Dostoevsky in Turgenev. Tolstoi 
quarrelled with him twice and challenged him to a duel ; 


Dostoevsky despised him and was maddened by him. 
" * t 


What was it? I can think of only one explanation: 
Turgenev’s Greek calm. He saw life tragically, he had a 
beautiful tenderness in him, but life did not wrack or perturb 
him. He was the artist with nothing of the prophet in 
him, and to these prophet artists he appeared superficial. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A GREAT BOOK 


BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


By G. E. RAINE and E. LUBOFF 








Has Lenin made the Workers Slaves ? 
Does Bolshevism mean Bankruptcy ? 

Is Bolshevism “The End of Religion” ? 

Is it “The Death of the Middle Classes” ? 


OLSHEVISM is a bigger thing than the French Revolution. Its 
tremendous significance, its romantic characters, its sinister figures, its 
ideas and aspirations, are reflected in “‘ Bolshevik Russia”—one of the most 
enthralling books ever published. This important volume vitally touches every 
individual in every class of society—the trade unionist, the financier, the 
employer, the professional man or woman, the minister of religion. 
“BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA” contains the facts from authoritative sources about every 
important aspect of Russian life under the Lenin régime. It publishes the full translation, 
verified by himself, of Lenin’s “ Decree on Compulsory Labour,” together with other 
Bolshevist documents of extraordinary interest and significance, including the “ Communal 


Apologia” and the “ Russian Soviet Constitution.” Most important of all to the non- 
Russian reader—it throws an entirely new light on the aim of Holshevist leaders to bring 


about a World Revolution. 

“ Bolshevism is not a remote hope or a remote threat. It is a force which affects 
your own home, your own property, your own children, your own conditions of labour. 
It is knocking at the door.” Find out_for yourself the facts about Bolshevism. 


No thinking man or woman can afford to be without this book. Ask for “ Bolshevik 
Russia” at your Bookseller’s. 


BUY IT TO-DAY 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


MSBET oe 


22, BERNERS STREET, W.x1. 
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PREVENTION OF VENEREAL DISEASE 


Prevention of Venereal Disease. By Sir G. Arcupa.t Rei, 
K.B.E., M.B., C.M., F.R.S.E. With an Introductory 
Chapter by Sir H. Bryan Donkin, M.D. (Oxon.), 
F.R.C.P. William Heinemann (Medical Books), Ltd. 
15s. net. 


Everyone is familiar with the fact that new truths in 
science, and new departures in administration, have often 
to force their way against the massive resistance of pre- 
established bias and the obstruction of those in authority. 
Everyone is familiar with it as an historical fact; but 
we are apt to consider that in these days we are more 
enlightened, and that discoveries of high public importance 
are no longer in danger of suppression from vested prejudice ; 
some of us are innocent enough to imagine that such 
discoveries would even be encouraged. To those so little 
versed in the ways of the official world, the work of Sir 
Archdall Reid will come as a highly salutary if rude 
awakening. The tale which he unfolds with a masterly 
and incisive hand is suggestive rather of medizval fanaticism 
than of a real living fact of the twentieth century. He tells 
the story of a great discovery, a discovery more potent 
for the alleviation of human suffering than any other that 
can be readily imagined. He tells how this discovery was 
met, first by official boycotting, secondly by direct 
obstruction, and lastly, when neither boycotting nor 
obstruction could avail, by misrepresentation and calumny. 
Here, briefly, are the facts. 

Among the various causes of human suffering, by far the 
greatest is disease. Of all diseases, there is probably none 
which produces anything like the misery accruing directly 
and indirectly from syphilis. It is not that syphilis is the 
most deadly disease: it is reckoned as only third or fourth 
among the killing diseases. Vile in itself, it brings in its 
train every sort of medical horror—insanity, paralysis, 
diseases of the heart and blood-vessels, and countless others. 
But above all this, it is socially a shameful disease. The 
victim cannot as a rule fortify himself with the sympathy 
and care of his family. He is more likely to receive from 
them expressions merely of contempt or indignation. He 
must bear his load in secrecy and trembling: an object of 
disgust to himself, and a source of deep and hidden danger 
to all with whom he comes in contact. Often, through 
ignorance and folly, he infects his wife, and produces children 
physically degraded, utterly incapable in the battle of life, 
doomed to a misery that is hopeless and almost obscene. 
It is scarcely possible to paint the picture too black. Nor 
is it a rare disease. According to the report of the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Disease, it smites not less than 
10 per cent. of the whole population of our large cities, 
men, [women, and [children; and this estimate is among 
the lowest of the many that have been made. Even kings 
and popes have died of it. 

Fourteen years ago Metchnikoff discovered at the Pasteur 
Institute a very simple and quite certain method by which 
syphilis could be prevented. He and Professor Rowe, 
Director of the Pasteur Institute, announced to the world 


a method by which the greatest single cause of misery could. 


be wholly abolished. But fourteen years ago it was not the 
fashion in England to talk about venereal disease. 
Sufferers were unknown to one another: they were not 
the kind of people who read the scientific literature of 
France; it was nobody’s business to enlighten them. A 
few paragraphs appeared in the Times and in technical 
journals; but polite society turned its head away from 
the unsavoury topic, and the whole thing was quickly 
forgotten. 

But even polite society is sometimes compelled to 
recognise the existence of facts which are not polite. 
In 1913 a Royal Commission was appointed to report upon 
the means by which venereal diseases could be “ alleviated 
or prevented.” It worked hard for three years; it put 
more than 20,000 questions to the many eminent witnesses 





who came before it. And yet, “ in all these questions and 
answers,” writes Sir Archdall Reid, “only once was 
Metchnikoff’s name mentioned, and then the witness was 
asked not whether syphilis could be prevented or aborted 
in man, but whether it could be produced in anthropoid 
apes.... In one single obscure sentence, which is not even 
indexed, the Report mentions casually that Metchnikoff 
prevented syphilis in men and monkeys.” As it stands, 
the fact is almost incredible. But there were clergymen 
and there were ladies on the Commission. Ecclesiastical 
influence predominated. Polite society was determined to 
remain polite. They could survey with calm the destruction 
and awful misery of war; but they rose up with righteous 
indignation when a proposal was made to them for the 
saving of life, for the alleviation of misery, on a scale fully 
comparable with that of the war itself. They recoiled from 
so impolite a suggestion: they recoiled from it, although 
it was their formal and express duty to investigate the 
matter: to report to the Government how venereal 
diseases could be “ alleviated or prevented.”” And so three 
valuable years were wasted ; the time of many distinguished 
men and women was wasted; thousands of pounds of 
public money were wasted. One good man, if he had had 
a free hand, could in a month, at a small fraction of the cost, 
have done more to diminish venereal disease than the Royal 
Commission did in three years with all the pomp and power 
of Government behind it. And all this time, the spirochat 
of syphilis was in alliance with the German guns in 
decimating the British Army. -At a period when the safety 
of the country depended on getting more men for the Army, 
when the requirements of national defence entailed cruel 
hardship on countless individuals, there were in the venereal 
hospitals so great a number of fit and active men as were 
sufficient to make up “ not an army corps only, but a great 
army.” In London alone, a thousand soldiers were infected 


‘every week, according to an estimate of the Army authorities 


themselves. Sir Archdall Reid computes that during the 
five years of war, some 2,000,000 British soldiers were 
infected with venereal disease. Foreigners regarded 
England as “ the recognised cesspool of the world.” 

No one suggests that the War Office was unconcermed 
at this terrible state of affairs. In France licensed houses 
were placed out-of-bounds to British soldiers. And what 
was the result? The women came out into the streets, all 
sanitary precautions were at an end, such security as is 
afforded by a licensed house was abrogated, and the weekly 
average of venereal infection “very soon doubled, and 
afterwards still further increased.” But at length the War 
Office made a discovery. Metchnikoff’s preventive had 
been first announced in 1906. It had subsequently been 
adopted in the German and every other belligerent army 
except our own. Eleven years later, these facts became 
known to our War Office. After the war had been in pro- 
gress more than three years, the War Office began to move. 
Its motions were clumsy, expensive and inefficient, it is 
true. Their hands had been forced by individuals. Early 
in 1917 Sir Bryan Donkin inaugurated by a letter to the 
Times a campaign which was to gather such weight as to 
overcome the inertia even of the War Office. Sir Archdall 
Reid himself developed a new system of prophylaxis, which 
was more simple and easy to apply than that of Metchnikoff. 
He claimed for it a security as high as the older method, 
and he produced statistics, showing in the most conclusive 
manner that by its aid the venereal problem of the Army 
could be solved within a few weeks. He applied his 
method among soldiers in the Portsmouth area where he 
worked. He could not have done so had he been a regular 
Army doctor; but as a civilian he was prepared to face the 
consequences. Just as Nelson, when signalled to retreat, 
applied the telescope to his blind eye, so Sir Archdall took 
upon himself the responsibility which his superiors evaded. 

For further details of this extraordinary controversy 
readers must be referred to Sir Archdall’s book itself. The 
founding of the National Council for Combating Venereal 
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Diseases, their evasion of the main issue, the passing of the 
Venereal Diseases Act, 1917, and the various other obstacles 
placed in the way of reform, are there recounted in full. 
The old story is repeated, how official resistance was at 
length broken down by the patriotism and energy of a few 
private individuals, and how knowledge of the new 
discoveries was finally spread among the people. Sir 
Bryan Donkin was the acknowledged leader and organiser 
of the campaign, which’ by means of courage, tact and 
determination, he at last brought to a successful issue. 
The Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease has now 
been formed, to bear the burden of propagandist work. 

What was the root cause of the obstruction experienced 
by so immensely important and salutary a movement ? 
Various pretexts for opposition have at one time or another 
been put forward, but there is no question that the founda- 
tion of the whole was the fear lest safety should tend to the 
encouragement of vice. Virtually, the argument of op- 
ponents amounts to this: that the extinction of syphilis is 
undesirable, since the fear of syphilis is an aid to virtue. 
The reply of the reformers is crushing and unanswerable. 
Syphilis, they point out, attacks the innocent as well as 
the guilty. It is transmitted from a husband to his innocent 
wife, whose health and happiness are to be totally ruined 
as compensation for her husband’s error. It is passed 
down to the offspring: the sins of the fathers are visited 
upon the children. It chastises the innocent with scorpions, 
and often it does not even punish the guilty, for no one 
knows better than the hardened sinner how he may protect 
himself. And in any case the punishment is utterly out 
of proportion to the offence. Is there any crime existing 
for which a suitable punishment would be found in the 
inoculation of a virulent and highly contagious microbe ? 
Are we, in these days of alleged civilisation, to control men 
by the agency of fear? Is terror then to be invoked as a 
means of improving morals ? Modern statistics as to the pre- 
valence of vice are a final proof of the failure of such methods, 
for the position could scarcely be worse than it actually is. 
Syphilisation of the community is not the way to promote 
morals. Those who think otherwise are the descendants 
of the men who a few centuries ago applied the horrors 
of the Inquisition to attain their “ religious’ ends. Here 
we have in our midst the awful tragedy of venereal disease 
grinding into the souls of its victims, who from very shame 
remain silent and unheard. And still there are men and 
women who can witness this tragedy, remain smug and 
self-satisfied as before, comforted in the belief that it is the 
punishment of God. Happily there are others, whose 
hearts are not of stone. But for others—for most of us let 
us hope—it is sufficient that here we have an ulcerating, 
multiplying misery among us, and that that misery can be 
prevented. ‘To all who are interested in the devious methods 
of official obstructionism, to all who care g@ jot for the 
promotion of human happiness or for the welfare of their 
country, the work of Sir Archdall Reid, with its powerful 
introduction by Sir Bryan Donkin, is most cordially to be 
recommended. 


THE NOTE-MAKER IN EXCELSIS 


The Early Life and Education of John Evelyn, 1620-1641. 
With a Commentary by H. Maynarp Surru. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume differs from its companions in the series of 
“Oxford Historical and Literary Studies,” for it is not so 
much a monograph on a special subject as the beginning 
of an encyclopedia about it. Mr. Maynard Smith’s hobby 
's writing notes, and he has produced large rivers of them 
out of rivulets of text. He disarms criticism by freely 
admitting that his hobby-horse has a tail too long for its 
body. Quaintly, too, he refers to further sections of his 
edition not yet in print. Evelyn’s “ Diary” has been 
edited before by Mr. Austin Dobson, who is mainly, as Mr. 
Smith remarks, an eighteenth century scholar. Mr. Smith 
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SOCIETY LTD ‘ae" 
HE MEDICI PRINTS. Upwards 


of 200 reproductions in colour illus- 
trating the work of more than 100 of the 
greatest masters of painting. 

§ The Complete and Illustrated Catalogue 

will be sent post free for 1s. 6d. 
As Publisher to the MEDICI SOCIETY 
Ltd., Mr. Lee Warner announces the 
following new books : 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 
By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


New and unabridged edition with all original Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations. Contains a new Preface by the Author, 
and Foreword by T. E. LAWRENCE (late Colonel on the 
Staff of Lord Allenby). Two vols. Cloth gilt, {9 9s. net. 
Postage 1s. 6d. [Nov. 30. 


The Roadmender 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


{ RICCARDI PRESS EDITION. 
1,000 copies only for sale on hand-made paper, Michalet 
grey boards, cloth back, gold lettering, 25s. net. Whole 
natural grain parchment, {2 2s. net. 15 copies (12 only 
for sale) printed on vellum, bound in limp Kelmscott vellum, 
silk ties, {18 18s. net. Postage 10d. (Ready. 


Le Morte Darthur 


By SIR THOMAS MALORY, Knt. © 
With 36 Illustrations in colour by W. Russet, Furr, 
R.W.S., 2 vols., cloth, gilt binding design, ex libris Anne de 


Bretagne {2 2s. net. Whole natural grain parchment, /4 4s. 
net. Postage 1s. 6d. [ Ready. 


A Garden of Herbs 


By ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 


A practical treatise on the making of an old English herb 
garden, with Illustrations in black-and-white. Demy 8vo, 














cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. Postage tod. [Ready. 
. . the most fragrant book that I ever read.""—Punch 
‘“‘ Miss Rohde has written not only an interesting and learned 


book, but also one that was much needed.’’— Times 
- . this wholly delightful book.’’"—Atheneum. 


| The Special Prospectuses relative to the 
above will be sent post free, as also will 
the List of 


THE MEDICI CHRISTMAS CARDS AND 
CALENDARS 
Designed to bring real art—‘‘ Old Masters,”’ and the work 


of selected modern Artists—into the service of Christmas. 
Prices from 3d. to 3s. 6d. 





THE MEDICI SOCIETY LIMITED 
7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 
& 63 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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is evidently deeply learned in the seventeenth, and likes 
Evelyn’s principles and prejudices. 

The Diarist was, in truth, an excellent man and an anti- 
quary, but not an original like Johnson and Rousseau, and 
not given to those intimate revelations which make the 
fortunes of modern diarists and their publishers. Evelyn 
lived long, saw many people, and did a good many things 
typical of the best sort of country gentleman in his day. 
The annotation of his record will thus become a vast con- 
spectus of persons and affairs, or even of human faculties. 
We notice that his first recollection is regarded as unusually 
early, with the addition that “ the first memory is of the 
first conscious sin—jealousy.” The first suggestion, having 
by chance collected some evidence on the subject, we regard 
as dubious. As to the second, St. Augustine, who is quoted, is 
not referring to a man of mature age recollecting as far back 
as he can ; he is declaring what he saw in a baby’s glance. 
The first memory of a baby might well be of drinking, which, 
we hasten to add, is at this period the purest of human 
pleasures. Regarding the putting out of a child to nurse, 
Marcus Aurelius, so far as we know, said nothing in his 
Meditations beyond a colourless reference in Book V. 4. 
So Evelyn’s note in later life may be more correct than 
old Burton was in the passage cited. 

Shakespeare’s “ good old Mantuan” is generally called 
Spagnolo, Is there any authority for “ Spagnuoli ”? 
Surely “‘ Armiger” (p. 63, see also 82) should be in the genitive, 
unless the text is due to Evelyn’s hasty writing. We must 
not, however, begin to annotate the annotator. Notes on 
well-known history such as the Thirty Years’ War seem to 
us rather tedious. Otherwise, as our annotations show, we 
rather like being led on from one thing to another—from 
Gondomar, for instance, to Middleton’s ‘‘ Game of Chess ” and 
Swinburne’s opinion of it. The leisurely air of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine rests over Mr. Smith’s researches, but we 
are doubtful if this rapid and vapid age will take the trouble 
to read them. 

A more original person than John Evelyn was his de- 
scendant, the late W. J. Evelyn, whose queer ways and 
curious temper are a legend round Wotton. Some mysteries 
concerning the “ Diary ” would have been cleared up but 
for him ; and the details he gave in the odd parish magazine 
he published are not altogether enlightening. 

We notice that Mr. Smith thanks “the Dean of Christ 
Church for trying to gain me access to the MSS. at Wotton.” 
It seems odd that family pride should keep to itself 
documents long since recognised as of general interest and 
importance. Perhaps when this encyclopedia is finished, 
some Evelyn will arise to produce unpublished things and 
minute corrections. No one else, we feel sure, knows half 
so much about the subject as Mr. Maynard Smith, 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Children of the Slaves. By SrePpHEN GranaAm. Macmillan. 
12s. net. 

For a great deal of Mr. Graham's earlier work we have 
been unable to feel much enthusiasm. His outlook on 
life in Russia seemed to be coloured by an almost Byzantine 
inability to get behind an object, by a determination to be 
impressed by mere appearances in a country where appear- 
ances had long ago hardened to a mask which gave no real 
expression to what was at the back of it. His book on 
his life as a soldier showed a remarkable change of spirit and 
a very rare increase in force and wisdom. It had a sincere 
absence of egotism, a remarkable capacity to suffer and 
observe, and yet refrain from allowing the suffering to 
colour the observation. In this new volume he has 
observed the sufferings of others with something of the 
same detachment; and the book is likely to be one of the 
most helpful of our time for those who are anxious to see 
a genuine settlement of the negro problem. Of that problem 
in its wider aspects there was a review in our notice of 


Dr. Du Bois’ Darkwater. Mr. Graham’s book invites the 
reader to consider the immediate practical problem of the 
American negro, the child of the slave, as he is confronted 
by American prejudice, American race-hatred, and by his 
own growing consciousness of injustice. 

It has been suggested that the United States deserves al] 
the trouble she has had and is likely to get from the negro, 
because the condition of slavery was a violation of the first 
and most fundamental article in the great declaration, 
America is not worse than other nations in her inability 
to practice what she preaches; but she is unusual ip 
proclaiming loudly as an article of faith a freedom which 
was violated then and for many years afterwards by 
thousands of her citizens, The slaves have been emanci- 
pated, but the children of the slaves are not free. They 
are not free to vote. They are not free, by the testimony 
of good witnesses, to plead their cause in the courts; they 
are not frée socially nor, unless they are Roman Catholics, 
religiously. This, of course, is only true of the negro in 
the South; but there, if Mr. Graham’s evidence is trust- 
worthy, you have still a condition of virtual peonage 
and of prejudice, issuing too often into violent crimes, 
which are naturally rousing the wrath of the educated 
negro in the North and of decent white men. Appalling as 
are the stories of lynchings, which Mr. Graham gives from 
official sources, it seems to us that even more disastrous 
is the ignorance of the white men in the South. In America 
you have an educated stupidity, a glib-mouthed profession 
of nonsense which could scarcely be matched in any other 
country in the world. Take this dialogue between Mr, 
Graham and a Mississippi lawyer : 


«*Did you ever see a man tarred and feathered ?” I asked of the 


district-attorney. 
“* No, but I’ve seen one lynched, and helped to lynch him,” said he. 
** But lynching isn’t very good for legal business ?”’ I hazarded. 
: He at once felt ruffled. ‘“‘ It doesn’t make any difference to the 
negro,” said he. ‘“‘ He hasn’t got a soul. They don’t go to heaven 


or hell.” 

“How do you make that out ?” 

“They're just animals,” said he. “They were never in the 
Garden of Eden, for Adam and Eve were white. Consequently, 
as they had no part in original sin, they have no share in our salva- 
tion either. Christ did not come to save those who never fell 


from grace.” 


It sounds like the soul of Cotton Mather dogmatising in a 
damp place, this crazy, bastard theology. It belongs toa 
world which we Europeans have left behind generations ago, 
and men who talk like that are right when they say the 
European cannot understand the negro problem. A 
natural consequence of it all is that the negroes are using 
similar language, claiming that God is black ; and even men 
of culture like Dr. Du Bois are imitating the faults of the 
white men, and claiming for mere colour a prestige which 
should only be given to virtue and wisdom. Negroes are 
learning to be proud of their blackness, or of their negro blood, 
for, as one pointed out to Mr. Graham, you can find all 
colours travelling in the Jim Crow car. 

Mr. Graham gathered his impressions during a long walk 
along the route followed by General Sherman in his great 
march to the sea. He talked to negroes of all kinds and 
classes. He found in Georgia men who remembered 
Sherman’s march, whites who remembered it with bitterness, 
blacks who sighed at its recollection as at the gleam of a 
hope unrealised. He met negro preachers, bankers, lawyers, 
undertakers and farmers. Everywhere he found that the 
state of the negro, the urgency of the problem, was worse 
than it was forty years ago, and that it had been made 
worse still by the war. Whether it was wise to employ 
negro soldiers at all is a difficult question. It is frequently 
forgotten over here that there were black troops—there was 
a negro Colonel—before the days of the war. Certainly, 
however, if negro troops were to be employed they should 
have met with justice. That they did not seems evident. 
The story of the riots at Houston, Texas, and the subsequent 
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‘A book worth reading is a book worth buying.” 


BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 
FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL: 


By Land; Water and Air. 


By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER. With 89 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth. 21s. net. 

In this book Mr. Hedges Butler describes his travels 
during a period of fifty years in four continents. Mr. Butler 
was a pioneer motorist and enthusiastic aeronaut, and he 
includes in this volume an amusing description of the early 
days of the motor-car and an account of over a hundred 
balloon ascents. He also tells how he founded the Royal 
Aero Club. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THROUGH LAPLAND WITH SKIS AND 
REINDEER. 


With 4 Maps and 65 Illustrations. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Third Impression. 

“It is at once a fascinating story of travel, a practical 
guide-book, and a storehouse of interesting information on 
the manners, custom and folk-lore of a little-known people.’’ 
—The World's Work. 


SUPERS AND SUPERMEN. 


Studies in Politics, History and Letters. 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. Cloth. 15s. net. 
“Mr Philip Guedalla has produced the most entertaining 
volume of historical and biographical studies that has 
appeared since ‘ Eminent Victorians.’ ’’"—The Times. 


A DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 


By the Hon. OLIVER BRETT. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 

This book deals with the origins and tendencies of modern 

political movements, and elaborates the idea that Socialism 
is really a reaction towards primitive Conservatism. 


ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


(14th Century), 
By J. J. JUSSERAND. New Edition, revised and 
reset, and with new Illustrations. Cloth. 25s. net. 
“ Pray do not order this volume at the library. Buy it 
if you are wise, and keep it as a joy for ever.’’—The late Dr. 
Aucustus Jrssopp in the Nineteenth Century. 


FRENCH CIVILISATION tom its 


Origi s to the close of the Middle Ages. 
By Professor A. L. GUERARD. Cloth. 21s. net. 
“We doubt if a more spirited, fascinating book than this 
has been devoted to the Middle Ages since Lord Bryce's 
‘Holy Roman Empire.’ ”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ History could scarcely be written with a greater degree 
of charm and inspiring suggestion.’-—The Observer. 


THE TANGANYIKA TERRI- 


TORY (Formerly Germen East Africa) Charac- 
teristics and Potentialities. 
By F. S. JOELSON. With a Map and IIlustrations. 
Cloth. 21s. net. 
In this work the author has set himself to give an insight 
into the conditions, problems, and possibilities of our new 
East African Mandatory. 


THE ART OF LETTERS. 


By ROBERT LYND. 15s. net. 

Mr. Lynd writes of the labour of authorship, of the critic as 
destroyer, of the personality of William Morris, of Oscar 
Wilde, of George Meredith, of Tennyson, of the Politics of 
Swift and Shakespeare, of Pepys, Bunyan, Campion, Donne, 
and many others. 








“ M. A. B.” (Mainly About Books), an illustrated monthly 
magazine, containing excerpts from new Books. The December 
issue contains ‘‘ The First Raps,’ by Joseph McCabe ; 
“ Sleeping Sickness,”” by J. Hale Carpenter; “Is there a 
French Civilisation?” by A. L. Guerard, &c. The Annual 
Subscription to “‘ M. A. B.” is 1s. post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 





NEW TOYS 
FOR po tLE 


OLD TOYS 
ON VIEW 


Co-day and until Christmas 


AN EXHIBITION 


of Old Toys, kindly lent by Mrs. C. Lovat Fraser, 
Mrs. J. V. Bryant, Mrs. J. K. Hackett, Mrs. 
Shelley, Miss Bieber, Mr. Albert Rutherston, 
Mr. R. Ihlee, and Mr. Norman Wilkinson, of 


Four Oaks, will be on view. 


Modern Toys, distinctive and 
original, will be on sale. 


MANSARD GALLERY 


HEAL & SON'S 


196 Tottenham Court Road. 
Admission Free. 

















BELL SNEWBOOKS 


In a Green Shade 


A COUNTRY COMMENTARY 

By MAURICE HEWLETY. Gs. net. 
- . . Offers us some hours of charming and various con- 
versation with a mind of great originality, which literature 
and nature have combined to adorn.”—Mr. EDMUND GossE 
in the Sunday Times. 

“The meditations of a fine personality.”—Daily News. 


The Passion of Labour 


By ROBERT LyYND. 6s. net. 

“ All who appreciate the essay in its difficult rarity love 
Robert Lynd, and in time they enjoy the essayist’s mind and 
the essayist’s knowledge of both books and the world... . 
These twenty-eight essays are reflections on the course of the 
world during the last six years.”"—Mr. Hexry W. NEVINSON, 
in the Deily Herald. 


By JAMES ELROY FLECKER. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A book of gracious and eager experiment, valuable as com- 
pleting the picture of one who was never insincere to himself 
or so ant, and as a document of a time so hurriedly departed.” 
_ imes. 








THE DANIEL JAZZ, “Poois™ 


By VACHEI, LInDsAy. 4s. 6d. net. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO 
THE CHESS OPENINGS 


By R. C. Grirrits and J. H. Warr, Authors 
of “ Modern Chess Openings.” With a Sum- 
mary of the Laws of Chess and General Prin- 
ciples of Play. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 





G. BS LL & SONS LTD., Portugal St., LONDON, W.C.2 
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courts-martial is a bitter one. Out of these riots the negro 
poct Grimké made a sharp, defiant, wailing song: 
She hanged them, her thirteen black soldiers, 
She hanged them for mutiny and murder, 
She hanged them after she had put on them her uniform, 
After she had put on them her uniform, the uniform of her soldiers. 
She told them they were to be brave, to fight, and if needs be to 


die for her. 
This was many years before she hanged them, her thirteen black 


soldiers. 

For her they went without food and water, 

For her they suffered cold and heat, 

For her they marched by day, 

For her they watched by night, 

For her in strange lands they stood fearless, 

For her in strange lands they watched shelterless, 

For her in strange lands they fought, 

For her in strange lands they bled, 

For her they faced fever and fierce men, 

For her they were always and everywhere ready to die, 

And now she has hanged them, her thirteen black soldiers. 

Mr. Graham utters a very necessary warning against self- 
righteousness in people of other nationalities discussing this 
question. In her attitude to the negro soldier the United 
States inevitably reminds one of England’s attitude to the 
Irish soldier : the details of the negro problem are peculiar, 
but the spirit which renders that problem a continual 
source of exacerbation is one with the spirit of hurtful 
pride the world over. If a man is once given unlimited 
power over his fellows, sooner or later he will misuse it : 
and in the South the vast majority of the negroes are in 
the complete power of the whites. The lynchings which 
are excused by false statements as to the dangers of white 
women are merely a violent expression of a sect which feels 
its power going and longs to retain it. It is bound to go; 
whether it goes gradually and without bloodshed, or violently 
and with scenes of horror, depends largely on the sense of 
those who lead the negro and the patience of the average 
negro himself. This book, if it is properly understood, 
should do much to help on the peaceful solution. 


MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


The Life of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. By N. VAN DER 
Grirt SancnEez. Chatto and Windus. 12s. net. 


Whatever verdict posterity will pass on Stevenson’s 
books, there can be no question as to the judgment on 
his life. If any man ever did, he deserved romance. Beside 
him Burton seems cynical, Trelawney a braggart, and 
even Gordon a little too mad for the great adventure of 
the soul. Stevenson was a boy who loved to pretend 
he was a full-grown man, and, in his pretence, achieved a 
standard of courage which few men ever attain, and all boys 
must envy. Through his letters, through the disappointing 
official life, we have gathered something of his debt to that 
devoted woman whom he married when he was “a mere 
complication of cough and bones, much fitter for an emblem 
of mortality than a bridegroom.” Of the character of 
Fanny van der Grift we have not yet had any adequate 
record, and this affectionate life by her sister, while it 
is invaluable for the bits it gives out of Mr. Stevenson’s 
letters, and for the little touches of familiar knowledge, 
is too unskilful a book to be a worthy presentation of a most 
exceptional woman. 

The descendant of Dutch and Swedish settlers—she 
was in direct line from that Jéran Kyn who was on the 
Delaware River before Penn ever came to America— 
Fanny van der Grift had a triumphant youth which ended 
in a disastrous marriage. Mrs. Sanchez tells enough of 
Mrs. Osbourne’s story to satisfy the curiosity of those who 
wish to learn the precise details of her affection for Stevenson. 
She met Robert Louis after she had left her husband, 
and came to Europe with her children; she went back 
and divorced Osbourne, and then Stevenson made the 
ourney he has described so inimitably, and they were 


married in California. The marriage itself is sufficient 
evidence of Mrs. Stevenson’s rare spirit. Stevenson was 
thought to be dying. He had no money, except what his 
father gave him, and no particular prospects. Mrs. Stevenson 
had had a hard life ; she was ten years older than Stevenson, 
and had two children dependent on her. To her incom. 
parable tact the letters she wrote to her unknown mother. 
in-law bear ample testimony. The story has been told 
before of how she conquered the loving, difficult Scotch 
hearts when she and her husband came to Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Sanchez tells a delightful story in illustration of the 
two women’s characters : 

Her mother-in-law asked her if she never ‘“‘ worked.” In some 
surprise she replied she had indeed worked, and then found out that 
the elder lady meant fancy-work. Thereupon the two went out 
shopping and bought all the things needful for a piano-cover to be 
embroidered with roses. In a few days the piano-cover, exquisitely 
finished, was triumphantly brought for Mrs. Thomas Stevenson's 
inspection, but that lady, shocked at the American strenuousness, 
threw up her hands and exclaimed : “Oh, Fanny! How could you? 
That piece should have lasted you all summer!” 

In spite or because of the difference in temperament and 
tradition, Mrs. Stevenson got on famously with her husband’s 
parents. That she did not always so succeed with his 
friends has always seemed to us probably to be their fault, 
and this book makes the presumption a certainty. _ Fond 
as she was of her husband, she was a severe critic, and he 
had friends who overpraised him. His best friends were 
always hers, too, and there is a letter here from Henry 
James which shows beautifully how truly those who admired 
R. L. S. appreciated what his wife did for him during their 
life together. 

Of the fascinating variety of that life, Mrs. Sanchez tells 
us once again. The fascination was none the less because 
death was always on the stair, round the corner, and that 
every move they made was an effort to outwit him. In 
a letter to old Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. R. L. S. describes how 
their life is to be ruled. 

For the next two years, no matter how well he feels, he must 
live the life of an invalid. He must be perfectly tranquil, trouble 
about nothing, have no shocks or surprises, not even pleasant ones, 
must not eat too much, talk very little, and walk no more than 
can be helped. He must never be crossed, for anger, going upstairs 
and walking are the worst things for him. 

What a programme for a spirited woman married to an 
impatient, spirited man of genius! How Mrs. Stevenson 
fulfilled her task, not even she can have known. A happy 
combination of passionate affection, good sense, good 
humour, and an inexhaustible appetite for experience 
must have pulled the family through many dangers before 
it was realised. And the woman who could do this was 
also a first-rate cook, a critic of ability, a great gardener, 
and a good-tempered traveller. She was, it is true, a bad 
sailor, but in spite of that she could organise life on board 
ship, as well as life in Bournemouth, or California or Samoa. 
She writes to Mrs. Sitwell : 

To keep house on a yacht is no easy matter. When I was deathly 
sick, this question was put to me by the cook: ‘‘ What shall we 
have for the cabin dinner, what for to-morrow’s breakfast, what 
for lunch, and what about the sailors’ food ? And please come and 
look at the biscuits, for the weevils have got into them, and show 
me how to make yeast that will rise of itself, and smell the pork, 
which seems pretty high, and give me directions about making 4 
pudding with molasses.” 

Nothing could ever quench her insatiable curiosity. She 
never visited an island but she inquired about the native 
cookery and experimented on strange foods. And she 
showed courage here, as when she allowed Princess Moe, 
ex-queen of Raiatee, to give R. L. S. a dish of raw fish salad. 
He had completely collapsed, was in a high fever and a 
deep stupor, and suffering from congestion of the lungs. 
The regal diet saved his life. 

To our knowledge of their life in Samoa this record adds 
little, though it deepens the impression of the rare beauty 
and happiness which were reached. Stevenson died in 
1894, and his wife survived him for nearly twenty years- 
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I once read in a review 
LABOUCHERE, «= 
° founder of Truth made 


a fortune out of the 
actions for libel brought against his papers. Well, if ever I make a fortune 
—many think that I have already done so—it will be due to refusing to 
take action in 1907 against Truth when the paper contained a libellous state- 
ment about me. Now my lawyer begged and pleaded with me to take 

ings and insisted on taking counsel’s opinion; then both tried their 
hardest to get me to take the case into court. It was a tug-of-war between 
red hair (most people are aware that I can boast hair of o deep golden 
hue) and’red tape. I was very obstinate, and insisted that an apology in 
the next issue would be far more valuable to me than the libel could possibly 
do harm. Subsequent events have justified my decision, and is it not 
wonderful that the Editor’s testimony, that he had found thet “I was in 
business on @ large scale, with a wide and honourable reputation,” should 
be a potent factor in helping me to build up a fortune? 


No, I am not anxious to rush into court, but sometimes it is unavoidable. 
Not long since a lawyer issued a writ claiming £100 for something that 
never reached me—and when he discovered that I was determined to contest 
the claim, he withdrew before the case came into court. I was sure he would 
doso. For nearly thirty years I have been fearless in my utterances—quite 
as much as Truth has been in many instances—but my appearances in court 
have been very few. Many of my readers will say more by good luck than 
judgment. I admit it. Now for some more candour. 


When the Prince of Wales’s carriage on his return home swung round St. 
James’s Street, we all had an excellent view of H.R.H. from the windows 
of my offices at Calder House. There came to my mind a visit I had from 
a Captain, a complete stranger, home from the Front, who needed a loan of 
£100. He told me that in the dug-outs he and his brother-officers had 
greatly enjoyed reading my queer stories in Truth. “Why did he 
need the £100?” I queried. He replied to the effect that he was to 
be promoted in rank and needed a new uniform, and had a dentist's 
bill to pay. I was shown the photograph of his wife and two 
children taken somewhere down in Devon and also a receipt he was 
sending to the S.P.C.K. for £40 which he had received from the Society 
for @ devotional book he had written. He gave me a booklet entitled 
“Report of a Paper Delivered before the Lay-readers in Conference 
Assembled at Exeter on the lst July, 1914, Comprising Notes on the Two 
Books Set for Study during the Past Year by R. D. J——LL.B., Parochial 
Reader.” In addition he produced a letter from the Prince of Wales thank- 
ing him for all the interest he had taken in the Prince while at the Front. 
I read it through. It was a charming letter, and on the strength of it I 
lent him £100, free of interest, after conferring with him and his bank 
manager. Alas! the post-dated cheques given in exchange were dishonoured. 
This took place three years ago. The banker described him as a plausible 
I am greatly tempted to print his name in full, but I fear the 
six papers in which this is due to appear would not want to print it; but 
I hope that this will catch the Captain’s eye, and on the principle that 
“It’s never too late to mend” will return my £100. I will not ask for any 
interest. If the LL.B. is an authentic qualification he should know how to 
deal with this plain statement. A very close relation of the Prince of Wales 
reads my advertisements and was at my offices last week. I have visits from 
other Royal personages very often. I should be pleased to supply any one 
of them with the name of the “ gentleman” who used H.R.H.’s letter to 
such ends. Another reason for writing this is that the extraordinary state- 
ments I make from week to week are the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 


Naturally, among my trade rivals I have many who are not too friendly 
disposed towards me, but there is one to whom I wish to give a word of 
caution. He is in business in a big way within a mile of Charing Cross. 
About eighteen months ago, in the presence of the manager of a well-known 
firm of auctioneers, he said to me, “‘ Do you know years ago I could have 
had you prosecuted for forgery?’ I am reminded of the following extract 
from a letter written to me last June from a great newspaper owner : “ Those 
who know you best trust you most;” and as Hamlet said, “‘ Be thou chaste 
@s ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” I did not fly 
at my traducer’s throat, although I felt like it, but I turned to the third 
party and said, “ Mr. . did you hear that?’”’ He replied, “ Yes.” 
“TI shall subpoena you as a witness, and shall go off to Lewis and Lewis 
at once and enter an action.”” My rival immediately, as the saying goes, 
got “very windy,” and withdrew all he had said. However, 1 have not 
forgotten it, and if, as I am told, smarting at my success, he is giving too 
much licence to the “ little member” which we read in the Epistle of St. 
James “ boasteth great things,” and is a “ world of iniquity,” he may have 
cause to remember I allow no one to attack me unjustly with impunity, 
although I can understand and make allowances for the envy that my leaps 
and bounds to fame have instilled among less successful members of my crait. 








This letter reached me a day or two ago :— 


** Berkshire. 

“Mrs. —— writes to thank Mr. Hurcomb for the 
cheque so promptly sent, and for the trouble he took 
over the sale. She hopes that if ever Mr. Hurcomb is 
this way he will call. There are many in this county 
who would be very glad to know him. Have you ever 
thought of advertising in the ‘ Reading Mercury?’ It 
has an enormous circulation. £310 was the local offer 


for the Ring and Bracelet for which you have paid £589 
clear.”’ 


f. value, buy, and sell at auction jewels, ancient plate, old Sheffield, modern 
—— motor-cars, &c. Rare stamps and stamp collections pu: chased. 
Decial experts for porcelain, engravings, pictures, works of art. Auction 
and Estate Agents. Valuations for all purposes, inventories made for 


brobate, fire and other insurances, household effects, &c.—castle or cottage. 


W. E. HURCOMB Calder House (corner of i i 
q Dover Street), Picoadilly, W. 
Telephone: Regent 475.—[Apvr.] y 








FRANCE our Ally 
offering 
ma @ be @ s 
MODERATE 
PRICE 


GOLDEN 
GUINEA 


THE 


FINEST FRENCH 
SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL 


GOLDEN GUINEA is made on 
exactly similar lines as the Best 
Vintage Champagnes, and can be 
purchased at half the price. 


GOLDEN GUINEA is a Medium 
ry Sparkling Wine, possessing 
the real flavour of the Muscat 
Grape. 

GOLDEN GUINEA is the produce 
0 e choicest vineyards in 
France, and only the finest 
Grapes are selected from the 
vines. 

GOLDEN GUINEA is an _ ideal 
parkling ine for Banquets, 
Dinners, Dances and all Social, 
Public and Private Functions. 


If you experience any difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
write for particulars to the Wholesale Agents. 
GOLDEN GUINEA, 15 Charlotte Street, W. 1 


The Kiddies’ Health 


during winter months 


is largely dependent on their bodies receiving plenty 
of fat in a non-clogging form. Spread their bread every 
day with one of the 


“P.R.” NUT BUTTERS 


which, though inexpensive, are superior in nutritive 
value to the best dairy butter, and have a very pleasant 
flavour. 
Free from all preservatives, the increasing popularity 
of ‘“ P.R.” Nut Butters testifies to their excellence. 
Stocked by the leading Stores, high-class Grocers and 
Health Food Stores. If any difficulty in obtaining 
write for full particulars and carriage paid terms. 
Coconut, 1/11 per Ib. 9 H 2/1 Ib. 
Cashew, 2/1 per i. Walene aif per Ib. 
Use “ P.R.” Olnut for your Xmas pastry, puddings, 
etc. There is no cooking fat like it. 
SEE ADDRESS AT FOOT. 
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Biscuits work wonders im cases of 


Diabetes and other diseases of malnutrition. Delicious, 
highly nutritive and curative, they are 
The Biscuits for Epicure or Invalid. 

Made on natural lines so as to retain a full measure of 
the vitally important digestive enzymes, vitamines and 
organic salts. 

Post paid prices :—One Box 5s. 9d 

Sample 1s. 6d. 


Sole Makers 


The Wallace “P.R.” Foods Co., Ltd., 
46 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, LONDON, N. 8. 
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Two Boxes 11s. 
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She was still courageous, still full of vivacity and interest, 
but her life seems without motive, continued out of kindness 
for her children and friends rather than from any over- 
mastering desire. She travelled still, settling now in 
America, now in Santa Barbara, after she had to leave 
Vailima because there was no one to live there with her. 
She came to England, and received from Stevenson’s 
true friends a reception which must have pleased her, 
but through all these years she moves with a sense of loss ; 
she who had been more missed than most people, now 
herself was haunted by that desolation which comes to 
those who linger on after their life’s work is over. She is 
buried with Stevenson on Mount Vaea. 


HERBS AND OLD RECIPES 


A Garden of Herbs: Being a Practical Handbook to the 
Making of an Old English Herb Garden, together with 
numerous receipts from contemporary authorities. By 
Eleanour Sinclair Rohde. Philip Lee Warner. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Mrs. Rohde is an enthusiast, and her first chapter, full of 
curious and fascinating detail, should lure on many a reader 
to consider her “ precious-juiced flowers ” as the Friar calls 
them in Romeo and Juliet. The book is full of the charm 
of an earlier world, and contains sound information concern- 
ing the planting and sowing of the Herb Garden, a thing 
neglected in Victorian days, and now raised to a cult, with 
occasional use of the properties and graces so lavishly 
ascribed to the plants by our forefathers. The cult might 
well increase. How many people know what rosemary is 
like? Very few, according to our observation. But all 
may rejoice in its scent and pleasant colour, while no one 
now regards it or rue as a memory-inducing plant worthy 
of Mr. Pelman’s notice. When Shakespeare wrote of rose- 
mary and rue, he was not merely inditing a pretty fancy : 
he was going back to the country lore which does away with 
doctors, and provides its own medicine, simples as opposed 
to their compounds, The description of rue as “herb of 
grace ” the author has not tackled. It is pretty clearly due 
to an etymological confusion, or rather conflation, such as 
often turns up in English plant-lore. It is going too far to 
say that the famous “ moly ” with which Ulysses floored 
Circe has always been regarded as rue. Later Greek writers 
make it garlic, and the handsome white Allium, alike in its 
form and reputation, suits the passage much better than rue, 
which is not white at all, The whole range of plant legend 
is curious and bound up with the doctrine of signatures— 
plants which show by their shape or the marks on them what 
they are good for. Apart from this superstition, there is 
undoubtedly genuine medicinal power which has come down 
by tradition. The little eyebright, for instance, must, we 
think, have done some good to the eyes ; otherwise it would 
not have been so named. Decoctions of it may have been 
used at a period when eyesight was all important, and the 
Briton had to see afar off the approaching bear or the scouts 
of a rival tribe with designs against his earthworks. The 
evidence that can still be gathered goes to prove that the 
Englishman was severely practical in his views of plants. A 
few he loved for their beauty : the rest he ignored, or grew 
and picked for medicine. The author may confuse readers 
a little by adding flowers of the hedge and field to her Herb 
Garden ; but it is a gracious thing to call attention to their 
beauty and their use. Who can forget bramble jelly, which, 
by the by, is not mentioned ? The botanist can be silenced 
by this charming esculent, if he complains that the vague 
word “bramble” here used covers some twenty species of 
Rubus. 

The chapter on salads invites the query why the English 
do so little with them. Here are numerous old-world 
recipes, but little that is up-to-date. The Belgians who 
were in London in 1916 created, we learn, a special demand 
for sorrel, and we have found the wild sort of it quite good. 
Various districts have their specialities on which they pride 





themselves. We have drunk elder wine in Warwickshire, 
and eaten saffron cake in Cornwall. What is wanted is a 
wider appreciation of such things, especially now, when 
the tradesman empties thin purses so rapidly. Of old- 
world recipes the author has supplied a wonderful display, 
How can we refuse credence to one which has the authority 
of Patrick Lamb, head cook successively to Charles IL, 
James II., William and Mary, and Anne? We positively 
must try his cowslip tart next spring. We would use the 
ointment made out of thirty plants or so for our latest bruise, 
if we could get it. An “ Olio for Days of Abstinence,” 
beginning with a foundation of fresh broth and good pea- 
soup, strikes us as a liberal interpretation of fasting, like 
that of the Cornish teetotallers regarding port as a tem- 
perance drink. But not to shock Mr. Pussyfoot, we may 
add that on p. 171 he will find a new temperance drink, 
which remains a felt want. Henry Howard, Free Cook 
of London and Cook to the Duke of Ormond, 1710, has 
supplied “ good advice to all English people to make a 
Drinke themselves, which they may drink as they drink 
Coffee, Chocolet and Tea.”’ We fear this would not be 
what Thomas Hardy calls a drink “ of a noble sort,” but 
Mr. Howard adds that you will be far, far better “ this 
spring and hereafter,” when you have swallowed it instead 
of more popular fluids. One thing we do want, the admir- 
able styptic that an old gardener used to give us when it 
was our pleasure to cut our fingers with a new knife. But 
that, we fear, is lost for ever, with much else recalled by a 
saunter through Mrs. Rohde’s ample pleasance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Children’s Life of the Bee. Maurice MArTeriinck. Selected 
and arranged by ALFRED SutTro and HerscHeL WIL1I1AmMs. 
George Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee in its original form is already something 
of a fairy tale ; it wanted only a little cutting to make it into an admir- 
able child’s book. Mr. Detmold’s five illustrations are likely to 
stimulate interest. The style might have been a little more simplified 
here and there. 


The Glamour of Prospecting. F.C. Cornett. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 

The glamour of prospecting for the author does not lie nearly so 
much in the chance of making a fortune as in adventure, in all the 
incidents of travel in wild country, in sleeping on sand with the sky 
for a ceiling, in the thrills of the hunter, in endurance and in over- 
coming discouragement and fear. Such experiences Mr. Cornell 
records in a straightforward, vivid way, and the reader has not read 
very far before he makes a friend of him and wishes he was travelling 
with him through the wild parts of South Africa. It was not “ diamond 
fever ” that possessed him, so much as love of life and the excitement 
of discovering what lay the other side of the range ahead, but the 
chance of a fortune whether in precious stones or precious metals makes 
a splendid excuse for travel, and travel when it is described by one who 
loves it makes a good book. 


The Household Account Book of Sarah Fell of Swarthmoor Hall. 
Edited by Norman Penney. Cambridge University Press. 
42s. net. 

Here is a record which, rescued in earlier days from the sacrilegious 
hands of a grocer, has been preserved through the ages, and now appears 
admirably edited. At first sight the long rows of accounts look dull, 
but they are full of interest to one who knows the period and the people 
concerned. Sarah Fell became the step-daughter of George Fox, and 
her book gives a curious insight into the ways and doings of a family 
of note established on a considerable holding in the Furness district 
at the latter end of the seventeenth century. ‘The Quakers have proved 
remarkably successful in business, and the methodical Sarah was both 
careful and generous in money matters. A host of details concerning 
farm life are included, and though Sarah shows no trace of a sense of 
humour, she had an idea of gaiety. We notice sky-blue and sea-green 
stockings, a penny rattle for a child, and a “ white flannell coate 
which sister Lower bought from sister Rachell. The prices and the 
amount that servants got through in those days are enough to turn a 
modern householder sea-green with envy. Eightpence bought four 
bottles of ale, four chickens, and “a drinke for an oxe of mother’s 
not well.” But the bill of charge for the Commission of Lunicy 
{sic] for my Aunt Richardson was 8s. 4d. There are several curious 
references to tobacco. George Fox denied smoking in others, but pipes 
were bought for him, and sister Susannah seems to have smoked. 
Perhaps it was only when she felt poorly. Tobacco in these days 
was more of a narcotic and a medicinal remedy than a pleasure. 
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A NEW WORLD 
MAY BE BUILT 


out of the chaos of Central Europe if 
you will do your part. The Friends’ 
Emergency and War Victims’ Relief Com- 
mittee has workers in all the stricken 
areas 


LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 


of a better understanding by helping the 
women and children to overcome the menace 
of disease and famine. 


DO YOU REALISE 
that the distress in Central Europe is desperate 
even to-day ? Women and little children are 
fighting a losing battle against hunger and 
want. 


THOUSANDS OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
in VIENNA and other Austrian towns at the 
present time are facing the oncoming winter 
without adequate clothing and with such im- 
paired vitality that they are threatened with 
starvation. Friends have chiefly concentrated 
their efforts on the children of six years and 
under to save them from the terrible con- 
sequence of semi-starvation in the first years 
of life. Some 45,000 such children are being 
fed in Vienna alone. They appeal for sym- 
pathy as 


INNOCENT VICTIMS OF THE WAR 
In the CoLoGNE area, at the suggestion’ of 
British Officers and with their help, we have 
undertaken to provide one substantial meal 
a day to 20,000 underfed children. Other 
measures are dealing with middle-class relief 
in Frankfort, Berlin, &c. In POLAND the 
need for all forms of aid cannot be overstated. 
There were 231,206 cases of typhus in I9g19, 
and everything points to an equally wide- 
spread epidemic this winter. Our units are 
engaged in many varied. ways in fighting 
disease and starvation. We firmly believe that 


THE ONLY HOPE 
for the rebuilding of Europe lies in the estab- 
lishment of friendship, however hard that may 
seem, and there is nothing so likely to promote 
this end as generosity towards the children 
even of our former “ enemies.” 


CAN YOU HELPP 


THE NEED IS URGENT 


Some matters can wait, but do not forget 
to respond to the call of stricken Europe. 


Send Your Gift To-day 
mentioning THE New STATESMAN, to the 
FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY AND WAR VICTIMS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Hon. Sec., A. Ruth 
Fry), 27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


Gifts of Clothing (mew or partly worn) will be 
welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 


One ‘‘ take this” is better than ten of “‘ God Help 
You.’’—OxD PROVERB, 
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had wonderea, and wondered, 

= and wondered; and had tried in 
vain to find out what he would really like 
best of all for the occasion. Someone 
suggested Waterman's Ideal. “ The very 
thing |!’ she declared. “The very thing! *’ 
he declared, too, with enthusiasm, when 
he opened the package. ‘It's io what 
I’ve been wanting for YEARS 


Watérman’s 
Ideal ) 
FountaiPen 
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> 3 and “ Safety,” Stationers and Jewel- 
For ‘Xmas. ; 178. 6d., and upwards ; | hers, Gold Nibs to suit 
Presentation +: “ Regular, Miata all hands. A copy of 
Pens in Silver fling. and No "44, | charming illustreted bro- 
& Gold. Send : - ety,” wit extra | chure, sent free by post 
for the lat > large nib, at 22s. 6d.,| on request. 


Teeth « dL. Sloan, Ltd., Che len Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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ETAT \\\\: 
AS FRESH AND COOL 
AS THE OCEAN air 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 
White Label. Mild and Medium. 
I0;” I/ 
2 - 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
P.885 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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THE CITY 


LTHOUGH markets now and again make a valiant 
effort to put prices up, the prevailing feeling of 
depression is too strong for them, even oil shares 

(which have no reason of their own to display weakness— 
far from it!) falling. The price of rubber shows some faint 
signs of recovering, and those astute ople who, instead 
of buying more rubber shares are we oe a ton or two 
of rubber itself, will probably do very well. After all, 
rubber will always have some value so that the possible 
loss is limited, and it is not likely to remain long at below 
its production cost. About £120 buys a ton, and a rise 
of only threepence per lb. represents a profit on this figure 
of nearly 25 per cent. When everyone is gloomy things look 
like turning, and I should not be surprised if an improve- 
ment in markets set in at any moment. 

* * * 


It is extraordinary how wrong general impressions are— 
based no doubt on newspaper reports—particularly in 
economic matters. I do not refer to questions of theory, 
but to matters of fact. For months past the word has 
been passed round business circles—and I am sure the 
general public is under the same impression—that, in strong 
contrast to other countries, Belgium was making wonderful 
progress and was fast regaining her old prosperity. Yet, 
in the November circular of Lloyd’s Bank (which, in con- 
junction with the National Provincial Bank, has a sub- 
sidiary bank with offices in Belgium) the trade report from 
Brussels contains the following statement : 

In the meantime, matters are not going too well in Belgium itself. 

In finance, inflation ; in industry, partial closing down of works ; 
in commerce, expectation, afford ample evidence of the state of 
affairs. . . . At the time of the issue of the last 5 per cent. Internal 
Loan the Government advertised its intention to use the greater 
part of the proceeds to repay the advances of the bank. The only 
sum repaid to reduce the actual circulation was 50 million francs. 
It is said that the whole proceeds of the loan have now been spent, 
and this is quite likely when one takes into consideration the 
enormous sums which the Government has to disburse daily in 
settlement of war damage claims, of which Germany has not refunded 
anything so far. In any event, the Government will have to borrow 
more money very shortly. Bearing in mind the poor response of 
the public to the last long-dated issue, the next issue will in all 
probability be of the short-dated type, and very much on the lines 
of the French Bons de la Defense Nationale. . . . The industrial 
crisis which we mentioned in our last report is still not overcome, 
and we give below figures which will enable readers to form an idea 
as to how matters really stand. In the textile industry in Ghent 
nearly all works are on short time, viz : 


Actual Number of 
Works Normal hours working workmen 
, per week. hours per affected. 
week, 
La Lys 54 36 ee 2,300 
La Gantoise 54 34} oe 1,141 
La Liéve 54 344 Ci‘ (“ 750 
St. Sauveur 54 36 oe 850 
Flandres 54 344 oe 181 
Canal .. 54 43 ae 225 
Tollenaere 54 27 ee 100 
Union Liniére 5+ oe 32 ae 400 
Rey 54 , 80 225 


which means that about 6,000 workmen are affected to the extent 
of one third of their earning capacity. The loss in wages is estimated 
at about one million francs per month. Approximately, the same 
conditions prevail now in the woollen, clothing, leather and chocolate 
industries. 

A section of the Labour Ministry is investigating the possibility 
of nationalising new coal concessions that may hereafter be granted, 
especially in Limburg and South Hainault. If this department can 
evolve a workable scheme, the miners will have gained part of their 
demands, and not the least important one. 


* ok * 


The directors, managers, and even shareholders of public 
companies will have to begin to pay some attention 
to the Corporation Profits Tax which, according to Mr. 
Raymond Needham, in his excellent little handbook, entitled 
The Corporation Profits Tax (Parsons, 7s. 6d. net), is the 
thin end of a wedge inserted into our fiscal system so as to 
be ready to be driven home as and when required, when 
the Excess Profits Duty is withdrawn (if it ever is with- 
drawn), or when fresh necessities arise for increased revenue. 
Such a contingency is not unlikely, for one never knows 
when our enterprising War Minister may not find us another 
little war that will cost more than the millions the Govern- 
ment is going to save by curtailing national expenditure 
on such superfluities as education and health. According 
to Mr. Needham, this new tax was slipped in most adroitly, 


behind a smoke-screen as it were, raised by the tumult 
created by the increase of the Excess Profits Duty, when 
the whole business world thought that tax was to be 
abolished. This new tax, at present 5 per cent., is levied 
on the profits of practically all companies (except, of course, 
the poor little railway companies which expect also to get a 
few hundred millions additional compensation from the 
overflowing national exchequer), and it works out as a 
tax upon the ordinary shareholders, for the amount paid 
out as fixed dividend on preference shares is exempt. 
Already, during the current year, this new tax will make a 
difference to the dividends received by ordinary share- 
holders in various concerns, and its future development 
will be a matter of interest to all classes of the community, 
as an impost which, in its first year, is calculated to produce 
fifty millions, may exercise some considerable influence 
upon the method and extent of levying other taxes. 
* * * 


People in Canada who keep a close watch over the trade 
figures of the Dominion are growing somewhat perturbed 
at the manner in which the adverse balance in the country’s 
external trade is growing. Before the war, a balance of 
imports over exports was a common occurrence in Canada’s 
history, but it was generally felt that this was no grave danger 
to a rapidly increasing country, so long as it continued to 
attract a large number of additional wealth producers year 
by year in the shape of immigrants, and so long as its 
financial requirements could be met in the London money 
market. The outbreak of war, which by closing the London 
money market to Canada, might have brought disaster to 
that country, actually brought prosperity in consequence 
of the enormous demand set up for agricultural products, 
manufactures and munitions from the Dominion, and the 
total of Canada’s exports grew from $377,068,355 in 1913 
to $1,586,169,792 in 1918. In 1918 the balance of exports 
over imports reached the high water mark of $577,484,000, 
but the country’s trade is now reverting to the old basis, 
for; during the first five months of the current financial 
year, imports exceeded exports by $143,500,000. Canada’s 
exports have increased very considerably in volume, the 
demand for wood pulp her 4 newsprint paper having been 
as enormous as it is lucrative, and the great increase in iron 
and steel manufactures that the war has brought about in 
the Eastern Provinces looks like continuing. Where the 
situation has become difficult is that, as a result of the war, 
the debt of the Federal Government has risen from 
$544,000,000 in 1914 to over $3,000,000,000, and whereas 
in 1914 the Government had to find $13,000,000 for interest 
on its debt, this now amounts to $140,000,000. As a large 
amount of this debt is held abroad, Canada has to export a 
correspondingly large amount of products to meet the 
interest thereon. These figures do not take into account 
the borrowings of the Provincial Governments and the 
municipalities, which have proceeded apace since the war, 
with the difference, however, that instead of borrowing 
from London they have done so from New York. At the 
same time, there are some encouraging features. Whereas, 
before the war, the Canadian people held hardly any of 
their own loans, they now hold quite a considerable amount, 
and five years of prosperity have not been without their 
result on the savings of the people. The crops are (ares 
and although prices are falling, the farmers should be, 
generally speaking, in a good position. Canada will pro- 
bably have to go slow for the next few years, both the pace 
and period depending largely upon the extent to which 
the United States can finance her, for Europe will certainly 
not be in a position to lend much money to Canada for the 
next decade. A. Emin Davies. 





TO OUR READERS 


THE NEw STATESMAN enjoys to-day the largest 
circulation it has ever had. 

But to meet the costs of production, now three times 
as much as they were even two years ago, it is neces- 
sary to gain many new subscribers. 

Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN who are willing to 
assist us in this matter can do so very materially ; 
they are invited to write to the MANAGER, THE NEW 
STATESMAN, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C 2. 
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Are YOU in EARNest ? 


Every trading firm of substance must employ responsible 
and highly paid personnel in several of the following 
capacities— 


General Manager Accountant 

Company Secretary Cost Accountant 
Private Secretary Works Manager 
Office Manager Cashier, Auditor, etc. 


There are two ways nm to these desirable goals. One 
is by the circuitous, ah route of ‘ = up ” quali- 
fications of sorts as the years roll on—with risk that 
your claims will ultimately be ignored in favour of “‘ someone 
younger”’—and the other, a course of individual tal 
training under the Metropolitan College (taken at home, 
in spare time) is the Royal 1 Road to rapid ition. No 
matter whether your age is 16 or 60, or something between 
Send a ost card TO-DAY for the 
‘* STUDENTS’ GUIDE ’’—free and post paid. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (dept. 453), ST. ALBANS, 














4d. MONTHLY. POST FREE 4}. 


THE LABOUR ORGANISER 


The ONLY Journal devoted to the Organisation and Business 
Conduct of Labour's Political Machinery. 


To ARTISTS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


The November Number contains announcement of great 
Competition Scheme, with valuable money prizes, for poster 
artists, illustrators and cartoonists. 

Board of Adjudicators : 
Mr. EGERTON P. WAKE, Chief Agent, The Labour, Party. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN HODGE, M.P. 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB, and 
MR. A. G. WALKDEN, R.C.A. 


(Particulars free to Artists, Illustrators, etc., or see November 
Issue.) 


20 Pages and Cover. Annual Subscription 4/6, 


THE RicHt HON. ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. writes :-— 
. . useful to all seeking to make the Labour 
Party a greater political power in this country. Local 
Parties everywhere should secure copies for their Ward 
Officials and workers generally.” 





London Publishing Office :-— 
PIONEER PRESS, Lrp., 3, NEW RD., WOOLWICH 
Address ALI, communications to Editor :— 
H. DRINKWATER, Labour Party Midlands Organiser, 
WHITTINGTON, near WORCESTER. 
Proprietors : National Association of Labour Election Agents. 

















On the Occasion of the Meeting in London hy ke the — of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Allian 


A MASS MEETING 


TO CELEBRATE THE 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND TO WELCOME Mrs. CHAPMAN CATT, 
Who led Twenty-Six Million American Women to Victory, 
Will be held at 


The Central Hall, Westminster, 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29718, at 8 p.m. 
Speakers :— 
Mrs. CHAPMAN CATT 
ALFRED NOYES, ESO. oe 
VISCOUNTESS ASTOR, M.P., 
Mrs. FAWCETT, J.P., LL.D., 
And Representatives of the Women’s Movement in other Countries. 
Chair: Miss E. F. RATHBONE, J.P., C.C., M.A. 
Tickets, Numbered and Reserved, 10s., 5s., 2s. 64. Unreserved 1s. 
and 6d. A few Free Seats. Doors open 7.30 p.m. Apply Miss TURNER, 
House, Gt. Smith St., 8.W. 1. 
THIS WILL BE AN HISTORIC AND UNIQUE MEETING. 


DON’T FAIL TO COME. 
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Cleaned and Reproofed 


We can clean and reproof any make of Rain- 
coat so that it looks as good as new and is 
absolutel Papen ger) The work is done 


thorou, uickly and at very slight cost. 
Write for ‘ol ess of nearest Branch or send 
direct to 


Achille Serre i: 


Cleaners & Dyers 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 











S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢. Collections or Single Articles beught or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. 











Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde London. 











The New Psychology 


and its Relation to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. tos. 6d. Second Impression, 


An attempt to combine the various lines of modern psycho- 
logical research in a unified picture of the human mind and its 
activities. 

” Ah to oe anything but advise all who take even a slight interest 
the mind of . in politics, religion, or art, to buy 
the book and ued @ every word of it. “between this book and all revious 
expositions of the doctrine there is a vt of difference.” — Nation. 

o- a ap ce, DOW many tt Fh McDougall’s ‘ Introduction 

Social Psy nO psy work more or more i rtan 

ee "espe then tae enat =" nom Pores 


to the general ic has appeared than 
“AD at a interesting book.”—T ruth, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 
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TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 58. 
An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


THE RISE AND , CONSUMMATION OF THE AON 6s. 
will stagger many minds, but will 
culignten all all thinking people who seriously con- 
template the present day with fear and suspense. 
Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of 
“ Progressive Creation,” “‘ Progressive Redemption,” “ Theou Sophia,” &c, 


Obtainable from the ‘Publishers : 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4; 
or_direct from the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 

















BOOK BARGAINS 


Publishers’ Remainders form Ideal Christmas Gifts. All new and 
clean as published, and offered at a fraction of the published prices, 


WRITE FOR CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





BIRKBECK _ COLLEGE. 


Day and Evening Cunmes for Nowy degrees of the University of London 
the faculties of 
ARTS, “SCIENCE AND LAWS. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and 
ITALIAN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 
are open to non-University students. 
endar Is., by post rs. 4d. Prospectus free. 
Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. G. F. TROUP HORNE, 
Secretary. 





GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
eaten Men AND Women STUDENTS 


ieAL of Education). 

REPARATION, reo TORETICA AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for mm, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, to previous education and experience 
Apply for Particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 


C1. 
Public Lecture, Wednesday, December Ist. at 5.15 p.m, 
“THE CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS aS OnE OF OUR 
Present EpucationaL Movements,” by MISS ALICE WOODS, 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR a UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. : Miss Lang-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Students are prepared for the Household ‘and Social Science Degree of the University, 
length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 
holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 


HEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE.—Mortimer 
Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (near Queen's Hall), A course of PUBLIC LEC- 
TURES on “ Universal Brotherhood, " every Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Nov. 30th 

Speaker, Viscountess Gladstone on “ League of Nations and the Labour Convention.” 
Solo Pianist, Isobel Gray (Chappell Grand Piano). Admission Free. 








' I ‘HE LONDON apy SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened three years ag experiment, to offer a first-class MODERN 
EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics 
Danesing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting. Modelling, History 
Art, Gardening, dicrafts. A Brancu of this Scuoo. 
will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Ska. BOARDERS are now ontering. 
Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year ; only extras, individual music and singing 
riding and personal expenses, also medical attendance. Co-education till ee iris 
remain till 19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation, if aptitude for such Kk y~ 
shown. Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts. 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


, 4 _ CRORGES, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
pe ideals ——y in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 





— - tg éravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
MA4LTMAN’ Ss GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical p ay such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and | ter 0d advanced Work in 
Music or Ay Sees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, — and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. . 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years,:and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on ee 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, & 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 


_ a MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training Coteae fer | for Le Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. G. ae eng ee tary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning Schol larshipe TT Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to iss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of lLondon), E.1. 
Unrversity Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Enoineerine for Men 
Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS Vivaro? SYSTEM 

introduces into human evoluti sxrinciple—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. ‘It is Nature's s secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, hy pe Prevention of Consumption, copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk bu: Nasal pecially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve po geeks oy ArtTHuUR Love.t, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 




















Aes VACANT.—A large firm of Manufacturers and 
Distributors operating a chain of Stores in the North of England desires to 
secure the services of a man of education and experience of factory routine and 
planning. The opening is one that, for a successful man, might lead to an important 
position. Applicants sbould state age, education, experience and initial salary required. 
PP a to Box 623, New STaTesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ndon, C. 2. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH CROYDON.— House 
Mistress wanted after Easter. Duties, housekeeping, with general supervision of 
household and care of health. Experience essential. , Mee 25-40.—Apply Miss 

Tu. E. Crark, stating lifications and sub 1g testi 


ECRETARY.—Lady, trained, experienced, accustomed to organi- 
sation and administration, seeks post. French, German. Usual office routine. 
4years' reference, Salary £300 per annum,—Box 622, New Statesman Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 

















PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Dec. 9. EGYPTand PALESTINE. 8 weeks, 285 gns. 
Feb. 4. GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 30 days, 79 gns. 
Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. 31 days. 98 gns. 
March. SICILYandCALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gns. 
Programmes from Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


ASTDOURNE VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 


pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
and the New Year. Tariff. with photo, on application.—Mrs. RoGers 


Xmas 
(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


_peceeaeern WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 
tow 4 from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
marton, Acting Secretary. 














———s OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of rem known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 


ate charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line com about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement M 
Queen 


, THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





acate ton HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior ee 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars spply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L.-HopGxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 


5 seeuSs HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA,. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















IGNED BOOKS by living Authors. Antiques, Country Produce, 
etc., will be on sale and sold by auction at the Christmas Fair of the Caldecott 
Community (a boarding school for working-men'’s children) on Monday, 

Nov. 29th, from 2 to 10 p m.. at Mortimer Hall, Mortimer Street, &angham Place, W. 


XCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
10 x 8), 5/3; three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500 6/6, 
Samples free for id. stamp.—James Ericson & Co. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


GHORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
etee quickly and pieamatly 2 gouutens. —A. gr M.I.P.S.. 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London. W. 12. 











AMILY would like one or two others to share their home life. 
They can offer all the advantages of both town and country life. Very pleasant 
house and garden, with a maximum of sunshine. 50 minutes from London. 

Excellent references required and given. Please state interests.—Box 619, New 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








HELP! 


1,400 children have been ons over to this country from the Famine 
Areas cf Central Europe. 1,200 have found homes with happy families 
in this country. 200 MORE HOMES ARE REQUIRED BEFORE 
THE 7TH DECEMBER, 1920, FOR BOYS BETWEEN THE AGES 
OF NINE AND THIRTEEN YEARS. 

These boys have been in our Cam yh Sandwich, Kent, and this Camp 
is being closed and it is imperative t homes be found for them. If we 
were to send those back to their own country in the middle of winter, 
= uestionably they could not be able to resist the famine conditions there 

they would die. The lives of these boys must be saved. 
WHO WILL OFFER TO TAKE A BOY INTO THEIR HOME? 

Hospitalit yy | he uired for six months. All particulars can be 
ob bisned A the 0 ‘isl Secretary, at the following address :— 

Room 51, NEW COUNTY HALL, Belvedere Road, Lambeth, 
S.E.1. 
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—- 
PEACE WITH IRELAND (COUNCIL 





Chairman—_LORD HENRY 


The Rt. Hon. LORD BUCKMASTER 
The Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH,’ M.P. 





friends, but not to waste one. 





IRELAND 


Great Non-Party Meeting at the 


ALBERT HALL 


on Saturday Afternoon, December 4th, at 3 p.m. 


To protest against the lawless policy of reprisals countenanced by the Govern- 
ment, and to vindicate the fundamental British principles of Law and Liberty. 


Speakers : 


The Rt. Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, and others. 


ADMISSION FREE BY TICKET ONLY. Apply 
Ireland Council, Canon Row, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 


As the letting regulations do not permit of the printing of tickets in excess of the number of seats, an unused ticket 
means an empty seat. Sympathisers are asked to write for as many tickets as they can usefully distribute amongst their 


CAVENDISH BENTINCK 


Miss MARGARET BONDFIELD 
Miss MAUDE ROYDEN 


personally or by post to Ticket Secretary, Peace with 


A few reserved tickets will be available. 














LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - 


£15 ,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 


Liverpool Victoria an Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
= Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
nsurance. 


ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


OOKS.—Dictionary National Biography, with Supplements, thin 

per edition, 23 vols., £18 6s.; Westropp’s Irish Glass, 63s. ; Hugo's Complete 

orks, Illustrated, 10 vols., half morocco, £7 10s.; Balzac’s Complete Works, 18 

vols., £9 9s. ; Children’s Encyclopaedia, 8 vols., £6 ; Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 12 vols., £6 ; 
Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £4 4s.; Beardsley’s Early Later Work, 2 vols., 50s. ;B yn's 
lum, 15s. ; Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16, Complete Set, 24s.; Britton’s Old Clocks, 

30s. ; Stuart Mason's Bibliography of Wilde, 12s. 6d. ; Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 vols., 
£7108. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. Please State Wants. Catalogues Free. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 Books wanted. List free. 
et :—Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898; Lord Jim, 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 








TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
» Ctc., etc., tel d tly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists peovtied,  Bsotingn, ae + + an reported. — 


METROPOLITAN TypING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 


T Y2EWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFaRcane, 
1i Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Late JYPEWRITIN G.—MSS. promptly and accurately 

Hivorres, 11 Osborne Road, ~% Green, ed a 


tes 


TRANSLATIONS, Typing and Secretarial work undertaken by 
highly skilled gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. 

Address Mrs. Cuexsman, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street London, E. 2 
A“ Branches of English and Oriental Typewriting, Roman 
He ut characters. Lessons in Hindistani.—Miss S, Bate, 226 Portsdown 














| AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 
if you live. 

INSURE WITH THE 


| | 
| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | 








OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,; 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 








OOKS.—Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, folio, {9 9s. ; Thackeray’s 
Newcomes and Pendennis, 1st Edition, half-calf, 30s. each ; Maeterlinck’s Life of 
the Bee, illus. Detmold, 1911, 36s.; The Blue Bird, illus. Robinson, 1912, 30s. ; 

Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, lst edit., 30s.; Bewick’s Birds, large paper, 2 vols., 
1804, £4 4s.; Scott's Poems, some First Editions, 8 vols., 8vo, full calf, gilt, fine lot, 
£5 5s., 1809-22; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6 6s.; Handley 
Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hounds, Plain 
or fine set of coloured by Leech, etc., 6 vols., £5 10s. ; Diana of George of 
Montemayor, folio, 1598, rare, £25 ; Siegfried and the Twilight of the Gods, A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, ist Edits., illus. by Rackham, £2 2s. each ; Annals of Ireland, 7 vois., 
fine set, £25 ; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s.; Voltaire’s 
Candide, 1898, limited issue, specially illus., rare, £3 3s.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 2s.; Thackeray's Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Oo., £4 4s. ; George Eliot's Novels, 21 vols., scarce, £5 5s. ; Nineteen 
early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; send also for catalogue. 
If you want a and have failed to find it elsewhere, me. Iam the most a = 4 
er extant. Libraries .—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bandello, 6 vols illon'’s 


Bright Street, Birmingham. ° ° -¢ 

; George Moore’s first editions, any ; Boswell’s John- 
son, 2 vols.,1791; Life of a Sporteman, 1842; Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman's 
Wild Spain; Des Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols., 1975 ; 
any ist Edits. of . Henry James ; sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 





“CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid. —Franx Muoa.estons, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller. 





LITERARY AGENCIES. 





RomatD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small feeis charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4, 





A= should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE. which reduces their labours and enlarges their markets.—Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldan Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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THE ; 
RONALD BALFOUR “OMAR” 
Illustrated in colour and black-and-white by a mew artist with a mew vision, this = 
“OMAR” will make a sensation comparable only to that caused by Aubrey Beardsley’s 
“Morte d’Arthur.” Crown 4to. 21s. net. = 
Editions on Japon (with additional plate coloured by hand) and on handmade 
paper, will also be issued. 
WALTER DE LA MARE 
COLLECTED POEMS 2 Vols. 27s. 6d. net. 
P EACOCK PIE Illustrated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 128. net. 
A CHILD’S DAY Illustrated by CARINE and WitI, CADBy. 7s. 6d. net. 
« SOCIOLOGY «|«LITERATURE=|« EDUCATION « 
A History of Labour|Origins of French Montessori Experi- 
Representation Romanticism ments 
By A.W. Humpumny. 2s. 6d. net. By G. Auuisow Pans and M. B. oe we Intro- 
Terms of Industrial] With the Wits ne 
Peace By —_ ao By Pavur, ELMER MorE. 10s. 6d. net. Newton te Einstein 
zr cace s. 6d. net. “Dy DENJAMIN TIARROW, Th D. 
5 iaiee anit the Rousseau and Roman- ‘ 28. 68. net. 
Churches Paesonus,| ficism 2S Te | a ey 
L.c.C. 1s. 6d. net. Trivia By Locan PEARSALL SMITH. Ed y D N. 12s. net. 
a 48. 6d. net. ucation Department 
Boy Lebowr eee A_New Study of Eng-| “and After . 
Apprenticeship lish P oetry By Sir G. KEKEWICH, KCB. ig 
By REGINALD Bray, L.C.C. 58. net. By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. 128. 6d. net. Earl s 
y Stages of Spoken 
Health and the State Arthur Hugh Cont and Written English 
By W. A. BREND, M.D. 10s. 6d. net. y Janus I. Ocponms. Se. GG. net. By Nancy CATTy and Hanpanss 
°,@ Y. Ss. . ne = 
The Future Citizen and] « HISTORY « Th TT, ‘ : : 
His Mother 2) @axs |= e Teaching of Music 
Se wae Since Waterloo ee By R. T. WHITE, Mus.Doc, 4s. net, 

4 Citi M | By Ronuar Jonss, De. A nistory | Bearings of Modern 
itizens = ade ond of — the Beitich Isles Psychology on Educa- 
Remade ii. “Cccrge Junior | The Making of Modern) tional _ Theo and 
Republics by W. R. GEORGE and By GILBERT SLATER. ry 
LYMAN BEECHER STOWE. Illustrated. England d 6d. P * ag By CHRISTABEL MEREDITH. 

5s. net. Salt eenei Fal <n = rractice 2s. net. 
Social Work Factors in Modern 
By Dr. R. C. Casor. 8s. net. History 7s. 6d. net, | ™ SAN TAYANA xm 
° By A. F. PoLlaRD, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
Industry and Humanity History of the Chartist| The Life of Reason = 
By W. J. M. Kinc. 12s. 6d. net. bd h 
Movement BY Junqus 5 vols. “1 . net each. = 
MAKERS OF XIXth| “teoductontyy.c sours, 16s. net | Interpretations of 
CENTURY Henry V. ©* 2 %"stl Poetry and Religion 
: The Expansion of ‘os. 6d. net. 
Cecil Rhodes = Wiss |” Kuro Sense of Beauty 
‘ By Mary - gs. 6d. net. 
Victor Hugo in poeeea National Self-Govern-| | ittle Essays Drawn 
Abraham Lincoln Nationali from the Writings of 
By LorD CHARNWOOD. 10s. 6d. net. — = alia: and Inter- Santayana 
. -| mationalism “3° ited with a Preface = 
Bismarck {3.0 "tes. 64. net “Fy Rausay Mom. iy Bae Ol 1 
ail! CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C. 2 fli 
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